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Men Who Build the Future of American Railroads 


‘‘Many of my acquaintances, some of them railroad men, are asking, 
‘What’s going to happen to American railroads in the next ten years?’ It’s 
true that the present plight of the railroads is cause for great concern. 
It’s true that the patterns of transportation have changed more in the past 
decade than in any time in our history. 

“Isn’t it time to acknowledge these changes? Of course, new legislation 
is an important step in the right direction. But the railroads themselves 
must acknowledge that many of the old opportunities have been replaced 
by new ones. The answers do not lie in passive resistance, but in an active 
and aggressive program of new methods.” 


PATRICK B. McGINNIS, President 


Boston and Maine Railroad 


One important factor in meeting the challenges of the future is maintaining 
an up-to-date fleet of motive power. Boston and Maine has met this challenge 
through a program of locomotive modernization that brings older units up to 
today’s standards of performance. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS * Home ofthe Diese/ Locomotive 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 





From every direction . . . radiating out of every major 
industrial center . . . today, the rails of this country beat a 
swift path to gateways of our world markets. 

And over these rails roll the powerful wheels of our 
modern trains . . . the driving force of the 


ever-expanding American Economy. 


To keep in focus with this swiftly-paced moving picture, 


‘N 
si AZ N Railway Express brings the railroads of this country together 
9401455 into a single overseas transportation service — directed 
toward great new traffic potentials. With its World Thruway 
coverage to major countries overseas, Railway Express 
provides a single carrier, through bill of lading service to 


many destinations through the free world. 


Now all shippers of import and export can be assured of top 
performance in speed, dependability and economy 


both ia this country and abroad. 


the powerful push of PROGRESS 
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ENGINEERED FOR FULL-TIME PROTECTION of lading and cars. The entire 
245%" pocket is utilized for the superior protective action of this gear. 

No follower plates are needed. The capacity at 234” travel is in excess of 45,000 
foot-pounds, and the final sill pressure is kept at a low level. 

The FR-19 Gear, like all Miner gears, is fully enclosed and self-contained, 
giving the rubber pads protection against foreign material, and aiding in an easy 


application within the standard yoke and to the car at any shop or rip track. 


Sectional 


View 





















Gang foreman keeps in constant touch with approaching trains. 


Ask the foreman of a two-way radio-equipped 
road gang what benefits his railroad and his 
men get, and you may be surprised and in- 
terested in the answer. With constant informa- 
tion on the approach of trains, he has more 
time to work before clearing the track. The 
result of this close coordination with oncoming 
trains often is hundreds of additional feet of 
track work per day. 

Then, look at Maintenance-of-Way radio 
from the operating standpoint. Fewer costly 
train stoppages, regular schedules through 
work areas, lower per diem costs, better all 


round operating efficiency. 






MORE TRACK WORK...FEWER TRAIN DELAYS 


with 
MOTOROLA 
Portable Radiophones for 
















Flagman with tripod mounted radio. 


Let a Motorola railroad specialist show you why 
Motorola equipment has been chosen by 100 U.S. 
Railroads . . . how it will pay for itself in operat- 
ing savings. 


MOTOROLA 2.way RAILROAD RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. « A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. « 4501 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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Maintenance-of-Way Crews 
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Union chiefs blast Hosmer Report .................ccccccceccecsseeseeseeeeneeees 


Labor executives accuse management of “deliberate” effort to 
kill passenger service, will file exceptions to ICC examiner’s 
gloomy forecast. Also ordered by the RLEA: a new public re- 
lations campaign to answer “featherbedding” charges leveled 
at the unions. 


Federal aid for RR passenger service? .................c0ccccseeeeeeeeeeeeees p.10 


New Haven President George Alpert calls for government sub- 
sidies on a par with those granted to other modes of transporta- 
tion. 


TROD UE SIP Te TOIT Gr GN nnn ons nesses evinces sneniconnasnnncodiors p.25 


Union Tank Car Company has built what may be the world’s 
most extraordinary car repair shop. The facility, with two to 
three times the capacity of a normal shop, is housed in a huge 
dome. The company already has broken ground for a second 
such structure. 


CNR cuts costs with interlockings and CTC ..............ccccceceeeeeeeteees p.26 


The road expects to cut annual operating expenses by over $44,000 
because of a new terminal interlocking at Hamilton, Ont. The 
project is a first step toward consolidated interlocking and traffic 
control on one of Canada’s most heavily traveled rail routes. 


SU WERPIR OE TT TTI aia iiss ccescccinsscesoceesncencceconeseescoss p.32 


Pennsy president sees threat to national economy in failure of 
railroads to find investment capital. 


The Action Page—Big job for lawyers ................c:ccccccsccceeseeeeeeeeees p.38 


Railroads obviously need greater rate-making freedom. With the 
need so plain, why hasn’t the ICC loosened the handcuffs more 
than it has? It could be that the commission hasn’t been asked— 
with sufficient evidence, eloquence and frequency. 





Pads vs. Waste—The Debate Goes Opn .......... p.12 


The AAR’s ban on use of loose waste packing on all interchange- 
service freight cars becomes effective Jan. 1, 1960. The ban, when 
announced, started a controversy that has not yet ended. This 
issue of Railway Age presents three articles in which spokesmen 
for various points of view offer their opinions to our readers. 


Why are substitutes necessary?—By W. R. Compton, Jr. ........p.14 
Mandatory change not justified—By C. M. House ................. p.15 


New conditions need new tactics— 





By the Mechanical Division, AAR .............::::ccceeeeeeeeneesseees p.19 















A DECLARATION OF FAITH 


REAFFIRMING ITS FAITH IN THE DESTINY 

OF THE RAILROADS OF AMERICA YOUNGSTOWN 
CONTINUES AND EVEN ACCELERATES ITS RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, THE 
GOAL OF WHICH IS NEW AND IMPROVED PROD- 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN STEEL DOOR CO. 


CAMEL SALES COMPANY - CAMEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Cleveland ° Chicago . New York - Youngstown 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eight months 


i, MRE Sh $6,163,751,500 

a ce 7,046,516,187 
Operating expenses, eight months 

IPOD cavress see cannes 4,982,860,039 

SE Pe 5,514,763,914 
Taxes, eight months 

See 589,740,658 

BO PEE 736,630,251 
Net railway operating income, eight months 

ng SET ETO ns. 392,812,871 

ee no 05 0c ow 
Net income estimated eight months 

oo EE EE OO Te ee 278,000,000 

FO Sok ste cote ames 475,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

A Es 96.03 

Ee gan 76.95 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Forty was., 1958 ....... 22,829,237 

Party Was, War occ cass 27,883,885 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Oct. 11, 1958 19,354 

Wk. ended Oct. 12, 1957 12,660 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Oct. 11, 1958 6,200 

Wk. ended Oct. 12, 1957 1,869 
Freight cars on order 

September 1, 1958 , 25,611 

September 1, 1957 ... 79,258 
Freight cars delivered 

Eight months, 1958 .... 32,533 

Eight months, 1957 67,894 
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Short and Significant 









Car utilization in piggyback service 


continues to far outrun that of conventional cars. Some TOFC 
cars are now averaging around 175 miles a day. One forwarder 
in Plan III piggyback is getting better than 400 miles daily. By 
contrast, the average mileage per freight car day in 1957 (all 
cars) was 47 miles. 

















































Burlington piggyback . . . 


continues to expand at a brisk pace. CB&Q, which handled 10,500 
loaded trailers in 1956 and 15,700 last year, expects 1958 volume 
to hit the 25,000 mark. The road’s latest piggyback proposal 
(now under ICC suspension): to handle shipper trailers on rail- 
road-owned flatcars between Chicago and the Twin Cities at a 
charge per trailer in roundtrip service. It’s a variation of the 
transcontinental shipper-trailer, shipper-flatear TOFC program 
which also involves a stipulated charge per car. 


C&O will introduce ‘discount dining’ . . 


on three streamliners in its Central and Eastern regions this 
week. Meal coupons that can be purchased along with railroad 
tickets will entitle passengers on the “Sportsman,” “FFV,” and 
“George Washington” to savings of 20 per cent on breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. The plan, says C&O General Passenger Traffic 
Manager Hiram T. Askew, permits the traveler to pay for his 
whole trip “right at the C&O ticket office, with no hidden ex- 
tras.” 


The Great Lakes ore shipping season 


is headed for an early closing this year, probably between mid- 
November and Dec. 1. High inventories, the slump in steel pro- 
duction and a late start to the lake shipping operation already 
have combined to put rail ore loadings far off the pace of pre- 
vious years. 


B&M has sold 40 passenger stations . . 


and has another 100 on the block. When completed, the station- 
disposal program will save the railroad an estimated $1,000,006 
a year in maintenance and other costs. Each sale includes a 
lease-back arrangement guaranteeing adequate passenger facil- 
ities as long as the need exists. 


The 34-story New York Central Building . . 


at 230 Park Avenue, New York City, has been leased to a Man- 
hattan real estate investor for a period of 50 years. Although 
the railroad will lease back space it now occupies, the name of 
the structure will be changed to the New York General Building. 
Total rentals during the 50 years will exceed $150,000,000. A New 
York landmark for nearly three decades, the building has 141 
tenants. 
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STANDARD DESIGR 
5’-6" OVERHANG 
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BOLSTER CENTER FILLERS 


One or Two Piece Design . . For Riveted or Slot Welded Application 


of NO MACHINING REQUIRED 
of CLOSE TOLERANCES 
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«/ MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
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Union Chiefs Blast Hosmer Report 


RLEA prepares to file strong exceptions to ICC examiner’s gloomy pas- 
senger service forecast. Labor’s position: the report reflects manage- 
ment’s ‘deliberate’ effort to get rid of passenger trains. 


Railway labor leaders are fighting back, 
in the wake of the ICC examiner’s report 
predicting the near-future demise of rail- 
road passenger service. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation has directed counsel to file “strong 
exceptions” to the report. G. E. Leighty, 
RLEA chairman, indicated that labor’s 
objections will be filed by Oct. 23. An 
RLEA announcement last week termed 
the report “biased,” said it reflects the 
railroads’ “deliberate effort to eliminate 
passenger traffic.” 

(In Chicago last week, the Railway 
Progress Institute was said to be prepar- 
ing a statement on the so-called Hosmer 
Report. Previously, RPI President Hol- 
combe Parkes had described the report 
as “discouraging and unbelievable.”) 

Railway brotherhood leaders had harsh 
words for the report, for government 
practices and for railroad management. 
From the comments of two union presi- 
dents, however, the labor slant seems to 
be that the examiner could hardly have 
reported otherwise, with the testimony be- 
fore him from railroad management. 
Management—and government transport 
policy—both came in for severe criticism 
from the brotherhood chiefs. 

Coincident with the attack on the Hos- 
mer Report came an RLEA announce- 
ment that a new public relations program 
has been approved. RLEA’s instructions 
to its PR director are “to concentrate im- 
mediate efforts on exposing the falsity 
and bias of the charges of ‘featherbedding’ 
made by railroad management,” and to 
assist a new RLEA safety committee’s 
efforts “to eliminate the conditions which 
have led to a recent rise in railroad ac- 
cidents.” 


RLEA’s chairman reserved immediate 
comment on the Hosmer Report situation. 
Other railway labor chiefs, principally 
those with the operating brotherhoods, 
were less cautious. 

H. E. Gilbert, international president 
of the BLF&E, scorned Examiner How- 
ard Hosmer’s comment that if the pub- 
lic’s preference for motor and air travel 
“is undermining the potential value of 
railroad passenger transportation to the 
national defense, this situation should 
be fully disclosed so that it may be rec- 
ognized as a calculated risk.” 

“It’s disturbing to me,’ Mr. Gilbert 
declared, “that certain officials in govern- 
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ment employ recognize the need for a 
transportation system by rail that is ade- 
quate to supply our needs in case of war, 
but they dismiss the danger of an inade- 
quate system as a ‘calculated risk’.” 

The BLF&E chief said he is “alarmed 
at the do-nothing attitude of defense offi- 
cials and railroad management. We are 
not building new railroads. Instead, we 
are tearing up tracks and letting the re- 
mainder carry the load.” 

Mr. Gilbert blamed the decline in pas- 
senger operations on “short-sighted” gov- 
ernment policy and “apathetic” efforts on 
the part of rail management to sell train 
travel to the public. 

Some means must be found, he said, 
to restore an even balance to the “un- 
fair competition” facing the railroads. 
Subsidies may not always be palatable— 
but some form of aid may be necessary 
“if rail passenger service is to survive.” 

He added: “The railroads are not 
blameless. They can see only slim profit 
margins and make only perfunctory ef- 
forts to sell the service.” 


Guy L. Brown, grand chief of the 
BLE, also leveled in on Examiner Hosmer 
and the railroads. 

“The examiner,” he declared, “waded 
through an ocean of carrier testimony 
and perhaps should be forgiven for ap- 
parently drowning in it.” 

He called the Hosmer Report “far 
from complete” and added: 

“The ICC is a public agency, not a 
mouthpiece for railroad management and 
it is to be hoped that the commission, 
before adopting or rejecting all or part 
of the report, will give careful considera- 
tion to questions of the public interest 
involved in the railroad passenger prob- 
lem.” 

He went on to say: “I object to the 
examiner’s observation that the railroads 
generally have done everything they could 
to encourage passenger travel and have 
asked for train-offs and abandonments 
only as a last resort. That is what the 
railroads would like the official agencies 
to believe .. .” 





In Chicago last week, the Chicago & 
North Western unveiled $2,500,000 
worth of optimism about the future of 
the railroad passenger business: a pair 
of new “bi-level” streamliners that will 
go onto revenue service Oct. 26. One of 








C&NW Shows Off Its New ‘Bi-Levels’ 





the new trains will make a round trip 
daily between Ishpeming, Mich., Green 
Bay, Wis., Milwaukee and Chicago. The 
other will make a daily round trip be- 
tween Green Bay, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. Builder was Pullman-Standard. 















Federal Aid for RR Passenger Service? 


New Haven President Alpert calls on Congress to give the railroads subsidies on a 
par with those granted to their air and highway competitors. 


New Haven President George Alpert 
made a strong plea last week for govern- 
ment subsidies to keep passenger trains 
running. 

“With the appropriate assistance through 
federal aid on a parity with that given to 
other forms of transportation,” he told the 
American Transit Association in New 
Orleans, “the passenger service on the rail- 
roads will continue and in fact be ex- 
tended for the simple reason that the pub- 
lic will demand it as an essential service. 

“The issue,” he asserted, “is not whether 
railroad passenger service will survive, but 
whether it will survive under private own- 
ership or whether it will be taken over by 
the government.” 

He flatly rejected the idea—advanced 
by ICC Examiner Howard Hosmer—that 
passenger trains may vanish in another 
decade. His own prediction: 

“Recognition of the injustices which 
have been imposed upon the industry by 
subsidizing its competition and giving 
large tax concessions to its competition 
must eventually come. 


“Under the Federal Aid Highway Pro- 
gram there is no provision for matching 
federal funds for transportation facilities 
by rail or rapid transit. This is a situation 
which must be changed by Congressional 
action. The Congress and our courts have 
repeatedly said that an adequate and 
economically sound transportation system 
is essential for the public welfare. 

“Of course the use of public funds to 
promote the public welfare is not only 
constitutional and appropriate but entirely 
essential. This is the only basis for the 
subsidies of billions of dollars which have 
been appropriated for the building of air 
terminals and runways, air traffic control, 
for the improvement of inland waterways, 
for the maintenance of our merchant fleet 
and for the building of highways.” 

In another address at the New Orleans 
meeting, Walter J. McCarter, general 
manager of the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity, dealt with the mass transportation 
problems in metropolitan areas. His solu- 
tion: cooperative action, including coop- 
erative financing. 


Mr. McCarter outlined a two-fold pro- 
gram: 

@ Establishment of an overall trans- 
portation planning agency in each metro- 
politan area. Its functions: to place all 
forms of transportation in their proper 
perspective; and to work cooperatively 
with all public agencies in planning co- 
ordinated, total transportation facilities. 

@ Expansion of the responsibility and 
authority of existing highway agencies as 
total transportation agencies. This added 
power would be used (a) to furnish and 
maintain right-of-way and all other facil- 
ities up to the wheels of the vehicles for 
all forms of passenger transportation; and 
(b) to lease the exclusive mass transit 
facilities so provided to existing metro- 
politan transit operations for a token an- 
nual payment. 

The cardinal point, said Mr. McCarter, 
“is acceptance of community responsibility 
for adequate and balanced transportation 
facilities . . . This would mean abandon- 
ment of the policy being followed in many 
metropolitan areas.” 





Watching Washington with Water top 


Mr. Taft is on vacation. During his absence, this column 
is being written by other members of the staff. 


e@ EASTERN RAILROADS have asked the ICC to va- 
cate its suspension of proposed reduced rates on paint and 
certain paint products. The reduced rates were to have 
taken effect Oct. 1, were suspended after truck associations 
filed protests (RA, Oct. 6, p. 10). 


RESEARCHERS CLAIM that the proposed rates would 
increase railroad net earnings by $1,000,000 or more. Ap- 
plied to the paint traffic actually moved by eastern roads in 
1956, the reduced rates would have yielded an average 
charge 65 per cent above out-of-pocket costs. This is ample 
proof, say the railroads, that their new tariff would be fully 
compensatory. 


e THE SUPREME COURT has said the last word on 
a government antitrust suit charging five companies and 
the Association of American Railroads with conspiring to 
monopolize the manufacture of railroad couplers. By a 7-to-1 
vote, the high court upheld a district court judgment dis- 
missing the suit. 

THE COURT THUS REJECTED a government ap- 
peal from the lower court’s decision. Suppliers involved 


were National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., American 


10 


Steel Foundries, Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Symington- 
Gould Corp., and McConway & Torley Corp. There was 
no written opinion. 


A RAILROAD INJURY CASE brought a dissent 
from Justices Whittaker and Burton. Although a 7-to-2 
opinion found that the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis was negligent in a platform accident involving 
an employee, the dissent read, in part: “To hold that these 
facts [cited in the dissent] are sufficient to make a jury case 
of negligence under the [Federal Employers’ Liability] Act 
is in practical effect to say that a railroad is an insurer of 
its employees. Such is not the law.” This is one of the 
stronger dissents that have come down in such cases in 
recent years. 


THE COURT AGREED TO REVIEW a decision that 
railroad employees who resign from a union must file a 
special form obtainable only from the union before they 
can stop salary deductions for union dues. 


e NEW B&O RATES on piggyback service—in which 
the shipper provides both the freight containers and the 
flatears on which they are carried—become effective this 
week. The rates drew a protest from the Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association—but the ICC voted last week 
not to suspend them. 
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1200 JOURNALS INSPECTED IN 74 SECONDS 
AUTOMATICALLY by SERVOSAFE* Hot Box Detective’ 


The relative heat of EVERY bearing on this fast freight is now 
a matter of record...a record which pinpoints the location of 
ANY overheated, potentially dangerous journal boxes. 


By this stitch-in-time early warning, your road can prevent hot 
boxes from causing serious damage...can detect overheated 
bearings before they become hot boxes. 


Now in operation on ten major railroads, SERVOSAFE Sys- 
tems are making tangible savings by reducing repair costs of 
journals and bearings, by minimizing inspection time at ter- 
minals, interchanges and interim inspection points. Set-off time 
and car shopping for major repairs are held to a minimum. 


In addition to direct savings these systems insure protection for 
bridges, structures, CTC, interlockings, and for the consist itself. 
SERVOSAFE Hot Box Detective Systems have thoroughly 
demonstrated their reliability——in total darkness or noonday 
sun—unhampered by rain, dust, fog, or smoke—in January 
or July. 

Our engineers will give you facts and figures ...so that you can 
evaluate the economic significance of SERVOSAFE Systems 
for your road. Write: Railroad Product Sales 

SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


20-16 Jericho Turnpike - New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 
*U.S. and foreign patents applied for 












Pads vs. Waste—Debate Goes on 






Action taken by the AAR Mechanical Division in June 1956—banning 
the use of loose waste packing on new and rebuilt cars after August 1, 
1957, and on all cars after January 1, 1960—set off a controversy that still 
continues. Railway Age is happy to open its pages to the following dis- 
cussion in which spokesmen for various points of view set forth their 
opinions. 








The hot box problem can be... all but eliminated without 





resort to novel and inadequately proved devices...Experience 





indicates that revolutionary remedies...often prove extremely 





i = 
costly. —By W. R. Compton, Jr., executive director, Institute of Thread Machiners 





(Page 14) 











“We do not believe... the railroad industry is justified in 


spending millions of dollars to meet the present requirements 





that all cars must be equipped with lubricators by Jan. 1, 1960.” 






—By C. M. House, general superintendent of motive power and car equipment, GM&O 


(Page 15) 








“Everything that can be done to improve journal bearing 





operation must be done without delay...To add to the delay 





seems to be another way of extending the unsatisfactory 








performance of waste packed journal boxes.” —By the Mechanical 
Division, AAR (Page 19) 







Full Stories Begin on Page 14 > 
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How much is this car earning standing on a rip-track? 
® 
g a 


With modern boxcars costing over $8,500 each, the investment in rolling stock quickly reaches ‘‘boxcar”’ 
figures. This substantial investment must produce maximum revenue, which means it must deliver 
maximum service. 


Cars equipped with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING remain ‘‘Class A.’’ They stay in revenue service almost contin- 
uously. Cars keep off rip-tracks for floor repairs because N-S-F stands up under the heavy impact of 
lift-truck loading and repeated nailing. Gondolas equipped with n-s-F can withstand normal loading. 
And n-s-F actually adds structural strength to the critical parts of the underframe. 


No wonder 63 leading railroads have purchased over 60,000 freight cars equipped with n-s-F. Full 
information about N-s-F is readily available from Stran-Steel representatives in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Minneapolis and Atlanta. In Canada, N-S-F is made 
and sold by International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Originated and sold by— 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Dept. K-46 ¢ Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL wig CORPORATION 
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Net income of Class I railroads in March 1958 

was $24,000,000, compared with $71,000,000 in 

March 1957. Forty-one of these railroads failed to 

earn interest and rentals in the first quarter of the 

year. In these desperate circumstances it is more 

important than ever before to look carefully at any 

ruling involving the expenditure by the railroads in an 18-month 

period of $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 and inquire: Will it pay 
a profit? 

The ruling referred to is that in AAR Letter Ballot Circular 
DV 1348 requiring installation by January 1, 1960, of new ap- 
proved journal lubricating devices to replace so-called “loose” 
packing on all freight cars in interchange service. 

It is fair to ask why the new lubricating devices have suc- 
ceeded in dominating the picture despite the fact that thread 
packing has proved its efficiency in billions of car-miles of serv- 
ice while the suppliers of thread packing are providing material 
superior in quality to any previously available. Why has it 
seemed necessary to devise substitutes for a method of lubrica- 
tion which, with the modern adjunct of the journal stop, pro- 
vides maximum lubricating effect, minimum use of oil, and sta- 
bility of the journal assembly which sharply reduces mechanical 
wear and maintenance costs? 

One reason is that there has been some failure by railroads, 
generally, to meet AAR Renovated Packing Specifications. The 
majority of old packing has been renovated too many times, and 
thus has lost its strength, resiliency and absorptive capacity. 
Like many things which wear, there is a time when it should be 
discarded. Otherwise, even when renovated, it degrades the new 
packing with which it is mixed. Then, too, there has been preva- 
lent neglect to follow the specified procedure for inspection of 
renovated packing. 


What Causes This Kind of Neglect? 


What kas caused these several aspects of neglect? Misguided 
economy, for one thing; in some areas a withdrawal of reasona- 
ble attention to thread-packed journals and a corresponding 
increase in concentration on the numerous new devices. 

Pads and other lubricating devices have been in use for several 
years. Many railroads and the AAR have accumulated con- 
siderable data on their performance. There is an increasing flow 
of adverse criticism as experience discloses their shortcomings. 
Numerous railroads have had adequate opportunity to test the 
various devices under year ’round conditions. The distorted pic- 
ture conveyed by results of carefully supervised test periods has 
been superseded by more realistic and representative data 
gathered during periods of extreme heat and cold. 

Prominent among many criticisms directed at lubricator pads 
and devices is their inability to retain and feed oil. Lack of 
tightness in the rear seals and loss of oil through the fillet end 
of the journal make oil consumption high and may cause loss 
of resiliency, which is frequently’ mentioned. Still more serious 
is their lack of stability. In many instances, pads are reported 
to have a marked tendency to shift and become permanently 
displaced in the journal box, causing undue wear. There is also 
wear from contact with the collar. The distortion and unseating 
during humping, long slack runs and other severe operating 
conditions, leads to damage to the journal box assembly. The 
diversity of types complicates reclamation, compared with the 
simple and standardized method of renovating thread packing. 
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Why Are Substitutes Necessary? 





For the same reason, maintenance service is more difficult and, 
therefore, more expensive. 

The consequence has been that in many instances the pads 
have been replaced after only a few months in service. Pads and 
similar lubricating devices do not have the natural oil-absorbent 
and oil-feeding qualities of natural cotton thread packing. As an 
offset to this disadvantage they cannot cause wrap-ups when dis- 
placed, as thread packing can. However, this inconvenience in 
thread packing in the “loose” form is completely eliminated 
when it is held permanently in position by a journal stop. 


Thread Packing Has Two Functions 


Full-specification new and renovated thread packing, properly 
mixed in conformity with AAR specifications, combined with a 
journal stop, has two functions which it fulfills with demon- 
strated efficiency and reliability: 

(1) Thread packing absorbs, retains and gives off oil naturally; 
(2) The journal stop stabilizes the journal assembly, eliminates 
“loose” packing by retaining the thread beneath it, reduces wear 
on bearings by preventing constant reseating due to disturbance 
of lining by journal displacement, maintains an effective oil seal, 
reduces oil consumption, reduces frequency and cost of service. 
Hot boxes are all but eliminated. On the rare occasions they 
occur they are generally found to be due to foreign inclusions 
or mechanical defects in the journal assembly. For example, one 
major railroad in separate tests over two and five years, using 
thread packing and journal stops, reported no hot boxes and 
no bearing replacements. 

Journal stops, aside from holding thread packing in place, 
prevent so much wear on bearings, journals and wheels that 
their cost can be written off in 2 to 242 years in terms of re- 
duced maintenance. This is without reference to their function 
in facilitating lubrication and reducing oil consumption. While 
the journal stop is not a container, it makes a container and re- 
tainer of the journal box, just as a stopper or cap closes an 
otherwise open bottle. Meanwhile, the journal stop prevents 
significant oil loss by minimizing relative movement of journal 
assembly parts. Journals and bearings are held in proper rela- 
tion under all conditions, however severe, and oil continues to 
feed through channels in the face of the journal stop. 

The AAR Lubrication Committee, reporting on two tests of 
53 and 63 months’ duration, said wear on the journal stops used 
therein is so little as to indicate that the stops are good for the 
life of a car. 


What Various Railroad Tests Show 


A prominent railroad reports on several cars running for 6 
years equipped with journal stops and thread packing: “These 
cars will perform better than those equipped with lubricating 
pads. Journal stops will definitely extend bearing life.” 

Another railroad reports on journal stops after 63 months of 
service: “The journal bearings were in excellent condition.” 
(This is 21 months above the national average for bearing life 
without stops.) 

A test covering 51,000,000 car-miles on home rails shows no 
hot boxes except for two cases due to bearings defective on de- 
livery. With similar exceptions, the record in foreign line service 
was equally good. 

A test covering 1,550 cars during 24,350 car-months in home 
rail and foreign line service showed no hot boxes. 
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The AAR Lubrication Committee reported at the 1956 an- 
nual meeting that from inspections made and data furnished, it 
is indicated that the journal stop is a satisfactory waste retainer. 
The committee had previously reported that the journal stop 
adequately retained thread packing in place, thus avoiding 
waste grabs. 

One major railroad made an exhaustive study of costs, com- 
paring journal stops and thread packing with lubricators on a 
36-month renewal basis. Total cost per car for installed and 
renewal bearings, lubricators, journal stops and thread packing 
show the following figures: journal stops and thread packing 
(36-month basis) $290.41; Jlubricators (36-month _ basis) 
$588.61. 

Several points should be noted in connection with this study: 
(1) Journal stops require no renewal as it has been stated 
earlier that they are usable for the life of the car. (2) If the 
cost of the stops were removed from the total cost it would be 
reduced to $193.41. This can be justified on the basis of earlier 
statements that they save their cost in economies on journals, 
bearings and wheels. (3) The figures do not include the cost of 
oil used in service. This is demonstrably much higher with 
lubricators than with journal stops and thread packing. 

Regardless of these considerations, the figures show that stops 
and thread packing cost less than half as much as lubricators on 
the 36-month basis. 

Hot box set-off figures, as they have changed over recent 
years, bring the lubrication problem into clear focus. 

Here are the figures for 1954 and 1957: 1954—247,932 miles 
per hot box car set off; 1957—182,435 miles per hot box car 
set off. 


Maintenance Procedures Neglected 


It is during the period covered by these figures that various 
types of lubricators have been increasingly used and that main- 
tenance and renovation procedures which insure good perform- 
ance of thread packing have been increasingly neglected. 

This condition lends emphasis to the words of R. W. Seniff, 


manager of research of the B&O, who stated: “I believe the 
standard AAR journal box assembly offers one of the best op- 
portunities available on American railroads today for improve- 
ment in performance and reduction in costs. It appears that the 
toughest part of the job is psychological . . . namely the problem 
of getting into the state of mind to do it, and staying in that 


’ 


frame of mind...’ 
Research Will Show How to Do It Better 


William Keller, executive vice chairman, AAR, Mechanical 
Division, stated: “Research will show how to do better the 
things that are not changed and how to change those things 
which should be changed to obtain improvement . . . Change 
for the sake of change is not economical and not in the tradi- 
tion of American railroading.” 

It might well be added that change is not in the tradition of 
any industry in which capital investment in equipment is such a 
predominant part of the total investment. 

Development of journal stops to be used in conjunction with 
thread packing is in the tradition of change for improvement, 
not revolution for the sake of change. The journal stop answers 
the AAR requirement for elimination of loose packing. It pre- 
cludes the necessity for investing many millions of dollars in a 
variety of pads and lubricators not proved in service and which 
must inevitably introduce many complications into an already 
difficult business. 

The hot box problem can be ameliorated—all but eliminated 
—without resort to novel and inadequately proved devices. Suc- 
cess on all roads will depend on: 

(1) Education of personnel as to proper initial application of 
thread packing; (2) Full compliance with AAR instructions on 
renovated packing to assure maintenance of quality; (3) The use 
of journal stops with full-specification thread packing. 

Experience indicates that revolutionary remedies to counter- 
act frustration often prove extremely costly while blinding the 
user to simple remedies for achieving the same or better result. 

—W. R. Compton, Jr. 





Mandatory Change Not Justified 


The monthly Freight Car Hot Box Data compiled 
by the Mechanical Division of AAR is definitely 
not to be used to compare the performance of one 
railroad with another. It does afford a method of 
following the progress of railroads as a whole. It 
also furnishes an excellent method for determining 

the progress of individual railroads by comparing one month’s 
record with previous corresponding months. 

We have noted special reports from various railroads show- 
ing that the miles per hot box set off between division terminals 
for cars equipped with lubricators are from three to six times 
“better” than cars equipped with loose waste. We would, there- 
fore, expect railroads with a considerable number of lubricator- 
equipped cars to show outstanding improvement in their in- 
dividual overall hot box records as reported by the AAR. 

One railroad that reports having over 80% of its cars equipped 
with lubricators also reports three times better record for lubri- 
cators than loose waste. This railroad had more than 40% of 
its cars lubricator equipped by the end of 1956. However, dur- 
ing 1957, eight of the twelve monthly hot box records were 
poorer than the corresponding 1955 months, which was prior to 
extensive application of lubricators. The 1957 record for miles 
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per hot box was less than 5% better than for 1956. Also, two 
of the first three 1958 months show poorer performance than 
1957, while the national average shows an improvement for 
each of the first three months in 1958. 

Another railroad that reports having more than 50% of its 
cars equipped with lubricators also reports about six times better 
performance on lubricator equipped cars than those with loose 
waste. The majority of these applications were made in 1956 
and 1957. However, AAR records for this railroad show eleven 
1956 months poorer than 1955, eleven 1957 months poorer 
than 1955, and nine 1957 months poorer than 1956. 


National Average Shows an Improvement 


The national average for the first time in several years is 
showing an improvement. This has been the condition for the 
past six months, yet the above railroad had a poorer record for 
two of these months. 

One of our larger railroads, that has only 10% of ownership 
equipped with lubricators and had only 3% as of January 1957, 
has shown an improvement for eight of the last nine months. 

The GM&O, which has only a token number of lubricator 
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WRONG! 


OVER 23,000 QCf PRODUCTION DESIGN BOX CARS have 
proved their outstanding quality in more than two billion miles of operation. And 
every detail from end to end and top to bottom has been scientifically tested in 
American Car and Foundry laboratories and test tracks. Delivery is fast, too... 
from the efficient assembly lines of three modern plants. For more information, 
design details, specifications, prices and delivery, call any American Car and 
Foundry sales office. 


B-50-15 BOX CAR 
CH-41 COVERED HOPPER CAR 


OTHER QCf PRODUCTION DESIGN CARS | C#-29 COVERED HOPPER CAR 
19,100-GALLON TANK CAR 


ECONOMY BAGGAGE CAR 


SALES OFFICES: New York «+ Chicago «+ Cleveland «¢ Washington, D.C. + Philadelphia * San Francisco °¢ St. Louis 
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QCf B-50-8 Production Design Box Car Cf 8-40-8 Production Design Box Car 


(also available with 12’ and 15’ doors) 


@ STRONGER AND LONGER LASTING: extra cross-members 
at doors...all-welded underframe...one-piece welded striker head 
and bolster center filler. 
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g FASTER DELIVERY AND LOWER INITIAL COST 
than other box cars, owing to mass-production speed and economy 
in the world’s most modern car shops. 





e PROVED IN OVER TWO BILLION MILES OF REVENUE 
SERVICE: over 23,000 QCf Production Design Box Cars sold 
and in service. 


QCf 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


DIVISION OF ACF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. ' PRODUCTION DESIGN CARS 
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Match the conditions on your road 
with these Anaconda Control Cables 
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ANACONDA TYPE ANW-RUBBER-INSULATED CONTROL CABLE. Peak re- 






ANACONDA THERMOPLASTIC CONTROL CABLE. Multiple-use: aerially, 








liability, outstanding heat resistance. Cable is also highly resistant to in conduit, underground in ducts, direct burial in earth. Available 
moisture, acids, alkalies, other chemicals. Unusual overload capacity with polyethylene (600 or 1000 volts) or Densheath* vinyl resin 
and long-aging characteristics. Individual conductor covering and (600 volts) insulation and Densheath over-all jacket. Densheath 







over-all jacket of neoprene. jackets over polyethylene-insulated conductors on request. 













ANACONDA BUTYL-INSULATED CONTROL CABLE. Ozone-resistant control ANACONDA TYPE PND CONTROL CABLE. For general-purpose use where 
cable. Individual conductor covering and over-all jacket of neoprene space is limited. Allows installation of a 12-conductor cable in con- 
provide maximum insurance against moisture, mechanical injury. duit carrying a 6 or 7. Individual conductor covering of abrasion-, 
High-quality product with outstanding performance record. oil-, gasoline-resistant nylon. Over-all Densheath jacket. 























APPLICATION CHART FOR ANACONDA CONTROL CABLE 





TYPE AND VOLTAGE RATING CHARACTERISTICS GENERAL APPLICATIONS INSTALLATION METHODS 





RUBBER —Insulated Control Cables 


Excellent moisture, heat resistance. Long- 





Rubber-insulated 600-Volts 





aging. General-purpose and station Installed aerially, in conduit, underground 
Ozone -Resistant Rubber— Ozone-resistant. Proved moisture resist- contro! requirements. in ducts—or buried directly in earth. 
Insulated 600-Volts ance, heat stability. Long-aging. 





THERMOPLASTiIC—Insulated Control Cables 


Excellent moisture and chemical resist- 
ance. Highly resistant to electroendosmosis. 





Polyethylene-Iinsulated 600- 





Volts Long-lived General-purpose control re- Installed aerially, in conduit, underground 
i - virements. in ducts—or buried directly in earth. 

DENSHEATH *-insulated Thermoplastic cable. Excellent moisture . 

600-Volits and chemical resistance. Long-aging. 





General-purpose control re- 
quirements where space is a 
limiting factor. 


Anaconda Type PND* Poly- 

ethylene-insulated-Nylon Con- 

ductor Cover 600-Volts** 

Polyethylene-insulated 1000- Peak moisture and chemical resistance. ’ : Installed aerially, in conduit, underground 
7 3 ‘ : Station control requirements. : : : : 

Volts Heavy insulation thickness. Long-aging. in ducts—or buried directly in earth. 

**IPCEA voltage rating is 300 volts. 

*Trademark. 

Lead sheaths furnished on rubber-insulated control cables if requested. 

interlocked armor available for all types of control cable. 


Installed aerially, in conduit or under- 


Dependable chemical and abrasion re- 
ground in ducts. 


sistance. Small dicmeter. Long-aging. 























For full facts on any of Anaconda’s complete line of control cables — including cables engineered for more specialized con- 
trol requirements — see the Man from Anaconda. A comprehensive technical booklet on Anaconda Control Cables is 
yours for the asking. Write: Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. saa4o 


® 
see THE MAN From AANACONDA 
mevarwon ror CONTROL CABLE 
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Pads vs. Waste 


applications, has had an improvement in hot box performance 
for five of the last six months. 

If lubricator applications have such outstanding individual 
performance records, why then do railroads having a high per- 
cent of lubricator installations fail to show comparable improve- 
ment in the AAR records? 

Could it be that inadvertently the major portion of lubricators 
have been applied to cars that would have had good hot box 
records with either waste or pads, such as new cars, rebuilt cars 
with reconditioned trucks, etc.? Do the individual records of the 
reporting railroads actually reflect the true comparative per- 
formance of loose waste versus lubricators? 


New Conditions 


In separate articles which appear in this issue of 

Railway Age, Messrs. C. M. House, and W. R. 

Compton have presented certain views which imply 

it would be better to continue use of the old method 

of lubricating freight car journals by means of 

loose waste journal box packing rather than by 

journal lubricating devices. Representatives of the AAR Me- 

chanical Division, as well as representatives of the AAR Re- 

search Department, have been privileged to review both articles 

before publication. The AAR has been given the opportunity of 

presenting comments pertaining to these discussions. This pleases 

us very much. We feel that through discussions of this nature 

interested readers will have an opportunity to review all factors 

involved in this question and be in a better position to judge 

whether the programs sponsored by AAR committees are steps 
in the right direction. 

Criticisms have been made about the progress in reducing hot 
boxes. There are those who would stand still and make no 
changes. But we have changing conditions. Train speeds are 
higher. Intermediate stops are fewer and of shorter duration. 
Both create more severe journal and lubrication conditions. 
Therefore, unless something tangible is done, we would not even 
stand still. We would have to fall back. 


Hot Box Problem Is Not a New One 


The hot box problem has been discussed for a long time. 
Various opinions have been expressed on how to improve opera- 
tion of plain journal bearings. Unfortunately, these opinions 
have seldom been supported by scientific data. The result has 
been that for over 75 years this expensive and troublesome prob- 
lem has not been greatly changed. Uncertainty as to the value of 
the suggestion accompanied each proposal for changes. There 
was, therefore, a natural timidity to accept any change. In spite 
of definite information now developed on the problem, timidity 
and uncertainty still exist in some places. 

Realizing that some basic information was needed, the AAR 
Board directed that a study on this problem be placed with the 
country’s outstanding research institutions. Armour Research 
Foundation and the Franklin Institute were selected to assist the 
AAR. After a two-year investigation, using some of the best 
scientists in the country, a series of recommendations was made. 
Since this article is directed to only one phase of the problem, 
namely, shall loose waste be continued as a lubrication medium 
after failure to improve its performance over decades—only con- 
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For the first time in several years the average national hot 
box performance is showing some improvement in spite of 
several years’ operation with improved car oils, step size bear- 
ings, lubricators, etc. However, this improvement coincides with 
the period of increased car storage. Could it be that this im- 
provement is considerably affected by the non-use of “old” 
cars that had the higher incidence of hot boxes? 

We do not believe the hot box performance to date in- 
dicates the railroad industry is justified in spending millions 
of dollars to meet the present requirements that all cars must 
be equipped with lubricators by January 1, 1960. 

—C. M. House 


eed New Tactics 


clusions in the studies relating to this particular item will be 
discussed in this article. 

One of the four major conclusions of the Armour report was: 
“Eliminate or greatly reduce the friction heat produced by the 
waste pack.” Under recommendations in this report was the 
following: “Eliminate the waste pack method of lubrication as 
soon as substitute methods are considered acceptable for large 
scale service use.”” Obviously, work done on this problem was so 
extensive and conducted by such capable personnel that there 
was no doubt elimination of loose waste packing was necessary 
if any significant change was to be made in the performance of 
journal bearings. 


Based on Scientific Evaluation 


These conclusions were not reached without scientific evalua- 
tion. A patient who seeks help and pays good money for the ad- 
vice of expert physicians to cure his illness of long standing, and 
then disregards such expert advice and proposed form of cure, 
is generally looked upon as somewhat lacking in perspective. 

Messrs. House and Compton have referred to general statistics. 
Performance figures from certain periods have been compared 
with figures from other periods carefully selected by them as a 
means of proving their points. Since all conditions which affect 
hot box performance are never the same in any given period, 
compared with any other selected period, comparisons such as 
those made in their two articles are of limited value. 

No other period in railroad history has experienced such rapid 
changes in train schedules as have been made during the past 
few years. These accelerated train schedules are absolutely neces- 
sary in the face of present demands of the shippers. But they 
obviously leave less time for service treatment of waste-packed 
journal boxes than was possible with slower schedules. There- 
fore, since train schedules cannot be disrupted in the face of 
today’s competition, and since more servicing points to look 
after waste packed boxes would result in delays, it is obvious 
that loose waste journal box packing cannot meet the new re- 
quirement. To this end, an orderly program has been established 
which will be of benefit. Cars equipped with journal lubricating 
devices do not require such constant service treating and at- 
tention. 

Figures used by Mr. Compton are not detailed. No comment 
would be pertinent because of lack of detail. The use of the 
journal stop is suggested as a corrective measure for loose waste 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Fir Plywood 





Only Exterior Fir Plywood 
car lining has 
all these advantages: 


LOW COST — Easy to install fir ply- 
wood lining speeds work.. saves 50 
per cent and more in labor costs alone. 
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i Labor time averages 8 to 10 hours 
per car, including preliminary fram- 
ing, relining, cement coating floor. 





Air operated stapling guns fasten 
plywood securely over old lining. 
Idea is new, works well, S.P. reports. 


Re-lined cars have clean, smooth walls 
that can’t snag fragile ladings such 
as bagged sugar or flour. 





STRONG — Plywood has tremendous 
impact resistance . . . shrugs off blows 
that would split ordinary lumber. 











helps S. PF. 
boxcars fast! 





New method of stapling fir plywood over damaged lumber 
lining permits Southern Pacific to upgrade B and C cars to 
Class A carriers in only one-third the time and half the cost. 


SOUTHERN Paciric has opened the 
throttle on one of the biggest car mod- 
ernizing programs in its history. Work 
on over 400 cars is proceeding at a 
good clip and at remarkably low cost 
at the line’s big West Oakland and 
Roseville (California) yards. 


Credit for the outstanding speed and 
economy with which the job is being 
done is credited to a new technique; 
stapling big sheets of Exterior plywood 
over the old lumber lining. 

The method takes only about one- 
third the time normally required for re- 
lining a car with T&G lumber—and 
cuts total costs just about in half. A big 
factor in the savings is that the old 
lining does not have to be torn out, as 
would have been the case in a lumber 
re-lining job. 

The job is done by a two-man crew 
who tack panels in place horizontally 
so that two 4-foot wide sheets make up 
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wood lining pays off by yielding higher 
tariffs on fragile ladings. 


WATERPROOF — Exterior plywood is made with water- 
proof marine glue, in several sizes and grades, including 
overlaid panels with hard, smooth, fused-resin fiber overlays. 


the required eight foot height. Since 
most cars are a bit over 17 feet from 
door frame to end, one 8-foot and one 
10-foot long panel cover each course. 
Vertical joints are staggered. Then two 
more men follow up for finish stapling, 
shooting fastenings every six inches 
around panel edges and over vertical 
posts spaced 20 inches apart. 


One of the chief advantages of the 
plywood-stapling method is that cars 
are out of service for a very short time. 
Beyond that, it’s the best and most 
economical way of doing the job. But 
the payoff is in the more valuable lad- 
ings which can be carried in a Class A 
car, and it is often enough to pay off 
the entire upgrading cost in a single 
long run. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION write (USA 
only) for free “Plywood Industrial Uses 
Portfolio.” Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion, Dept. 192, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Only panels bearing DFPA grade-trademarks are manufactured under the industry-wide 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association quality control program. Always look for the letters DFPA. 


Fir Plywood 
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Pads vs. Waste 


(Continued from page 19) 


packing, but the journal stop is helpful regardless of the lubrica- 
tion media used. The journal stop performs the valuable func- 
tion of keeping the bearing in central position over the journal 
during braking and coupling impacts. In so doing, in addition 
to keeping the bearing stable, it prevents damage to dust guards 
and journals. 

Even the journal stop, however, cannot prevent the tendency 
to “waste grabs” in cold weather, and thread risers and lint in 
any weather. One laboratory test made under low temperature 
conditions illustrates what is often seen in the field where cars 
so equipped are operating in cold climates. The laboratory ap- 
paratus used in this test was designed to prove what happens 
under extreme conditions. Threads of loose journal box packing 
can, and do, cling to the rising side of the journal and rise in 
between the journal stop and the journal to the edge of the bear- 
ing, where subsequent impacts or loose fitting bearings will re- 
sult in waste grabs. 

It was generally known the AAR Research Department had 
been given the assignment of conducting a complete investigation 
of the merits of journal boxes equipped with the combination 
of loose waste journal box packing and journal stops and 
rendering a report thereon. It is unfortunate that the writing of 
a public article by the sponsors of loose waste could not have 
been held in abeyance until the report was available and studied. 
It is likely that a different article might then have been written. 
This thought is expressed because the advantage of the journal 
stop is not contingent upon the use of any particular lubrica- 
tion media. At the present time, the merits of such devices are 
being reasonably stated by their sponsors. 


Analysis of Estimates Is Difficult 


It is difficult to analyze the estimates for expenditures given 
in Mr. Compton’s article. Expenditures listed therein do not 
itemize the cost of journal stops or other details. The article 
shows a figure of $290.41 for journal stops and loose waste, and 
a corresponding figure of $588.61 for lubricators on “36 months 
basis.” It is said these figures are for “Total cost per car for 
installed and renewal bearings, lubricators,. journal stops and 
thread packing.” (Page 15.) Since details on these figures are 
not given, no analysis can be made. 

It is to be regretted that waste packing is only, at this late 
date, the best that can be supplied. To quote the article, “Sup- 
pliers of thread packing are providing material superior in 
quality to any previously available.” If, however, the quality of 
the packing had any major effect on the number of hot boxes, 
great improvement should have been shown in the hot box sta- 
tistics. The economy of waste packing has been stressed, but in 
the same article it is stated that not enough money has been 
spent for new waste, since the article states, “Old packing has 
been renovated too many times there is a time when it 
should be discarded.” Cost of material inspection is expensive. 
Nevertheless, the article states, “There has been prevalent neg- 
lect to follow the specified procedure for inspection of renovated 
packing.” 

The cost of this deficiency of waste packing is assigned as 
“misguided economy for one thing . in some areas, a with- 
drawal of reasonable attention to thread packed journals.” In 
the economic picture, you cannot have it both ways. We’re told 
in one part of the article that waste packing will save money, 
and in another, we should spend more money on waste packing. 

It is doubted anyone feels that present lubricators have reached 
all of the potentiality that can be obtained as improved designs 
are devised. Nevertheless, the present designs show three to six 
times better performance than loose waste packing. Moreover, 
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service attention required by loose waste packing is far greater 
than that required by lubricators. A lubricator has the following 
basic characteristics: (1) uniform pressure against the journal, 
and (2) captive wicking material. 

In the development of suitable designs of journal lubricating 
devices, it was obvious to us from the very beginning that prob- 
ably not al! designs submitted for consideration would pass the 
laboratory screening test. This is a requisite for approval in 
limited number for road service tests. Also, it could not be 
predicted which lubricators would prove to be more successful 
in service than loose waste journal box packing. However, to 
finally have available a number of suitable designs, the promis- 
ing device had to be given a chance to stand or fall on the basis 
of actual service tests. 


Railroads Are Willing to Experiment 


It is to the credit of the railroad industry that enough roads 
could easily be found to try out the various designs as they were 
developed. To be sure, some devices have fallen by the wayside 
under this fair and impartial procedure, thereby adversely af- 
fecting the performance record of lubricators in general for 
temporary periods. But much has been learned in the process. 
Deficiencies have been corrected in many designs, resulting in 
improved lubricators and in some new and better designs. 

Lubricators of tomorrow will be even better than those of to- 
day. This has been definitely assured by the preparation of AAR 
specifications for journal lubricating devices. In due course these 
new specifications will be submitted to AAR member roads for 
approval and adoption. All basic requirements for successful 
journal lubricating devices could not, of course, be definitely 
foreseen in the early stages of this program. But they have now 
been incorporated into this new specification. On and after a 
specified date all new devices submitted for approval will have 
to meet these more rigid requirements. They will not be retro- 
active, however. All lubricators in service will be allowed to con- 
tinue the length of their regular service life. Eventually, designs 
approved under the new AAR specifications will be used in 
place of the earlier designs. If there are no unforeseen changes 
in other related factors which have some adverse bearing on hot 
box performance, our record in the future with improved lubri- 
cators and more of them in service should be somewhat better. 

In applying waste to a journal box, the matter of judgment 
of individuals is involved as to the quantity of waste used, the 
tightness with which it is packed under the journal, and the dis- 
tribution of the waste. All are factors which affect bearing per- 
formance. With a properly designed lubricator, these factors are 
taken out of the hands of field forces. That they need to be 
taken from the “judgment” phase is evident from an examina- 
tion by the AAR of 108 cars in 1958. The examination showed 
that five boxes had packing too tight, six had insufficient packing, 
and 12 had excessive packing. 

A private car line recently conducted a test of lubricators in 
comparison with loose waste packing on new cars built in 1957. 
Results of this test are based on the number of cut journals re- 
ported, and these figures are: 


Avg. 
Car Miles No.of Cut Miles per 
Lubrication Media Operated Journals Cut Journal 
Waste Packing .... 13,105,209 140 93,609 
Lubricator 24,805,243 54 459,356 
Lubricator with 
Journal Stop 9,818,866 0 9,818,866 


(Continued on page 24) 
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New SPERRY REFLECTOSCOPE 


cuts time and cost on axle testing 


Designed specifically for railroad use, 
the Type US Sperry Reflectoscope 
offers a faster, simpler, more accurate 
and more economical means of testing. 
Axles can be tested “‘in place’’ on loco- 
motives or cars, resulting in major 
maintenance economies by detecting 
hidden flaws before they cause costly 
failures or breakdowns. 
The Sperry Reflectoscope offers these 
advantages : 

Complete portability... weighs only 

85 pounds 

Low power consumption... built-in 

voltage regulation 


Simplified four-knob control panel 


New, completely transistorized 
plug-in alarm system... eliminates 
possibility of human error 


Bright . . . easy to read video pre- 
sentation 


Sperry Reflectoscope Type US is 
another fine example of Sperry Rail 
Service’s ‘‘engineering exclusively for 
railroads.’’ If you’re interested in cut- 
ting maintenance costs and achieving 
maximum equipment utilization, send 
for details of this outstanding inspec- 
tion tool. 


SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 


SUPPLYING RAILROADS EXCLUSIVELY 
Division of Sperry Products, Inc. « Danbury, Connecticut 
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Pads vs. Waste 


A railroad which has been active in the journal lubrication 
problem reports the following: 


(Continued from page 22) 


Hot Boxes per 
No. of Cars 54,000 Car Months 
27,152 268.9 
37,533 48.0 


It cannot be assumed these figures are not representative, 
since they deal with thousands of cars. More examples of a 
similar nature could be quoted. These quotations involve cases 
where all cars in each of the two groups operated in the same 
period of time where conditions were much the same. 

In other words, we have not committed the error of comparing 
the performance of cars equipped with loose journal box pack- 
ing, Operating during a by-gone period of slower train schedules, 
with the performance of cars operating during a period of much 
faster train schedules and more difficult operating conditions. 

Mr. Compton’s article compares 1954 and 1957 mileage per 
hot box set-out. It says “during the period covered by these 
figures the various types of lubricators have been increasingly 
used and maintenance and renovation procedures which insure 
good performance of thread packing have been increasingly 
neglected.” 

Renovation of packing is as good or better than it ever has 
been. Those engaged in reclamation of packing have been con- 
stantly striving to improve their process. Their efforts have been 
successful. Roller bearings have been increasingly used in this 
same period, although the author has not mentioned this point. 
Certainly, with roller bearings performing almost without hot 
boxes and pads greatly improving the performance of plain bear- 
ings, there is only one other place to assign the responsibility. 

There are a number of statements in Mr. Compton’s article 
not fortified with data. The statement that lubricators lack sta- 
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bility cannot be supported by an examination of lubricators in 
the field. It is appreciated that it is difficult to support every 
statement with data. But when such unsupported statements 
are made, they are better received if made in a less positive 
manner. For example, it is stated that “Inconvenience [of wrap- 
ups] in thread packing [when displaced] in the ‘loose’ form is 
completely eliminated when it is held permanently in position 
by a journal stop.” 

When journal stops are placed at an average of 3/32 inches 
from the surface of the journal, thread risers, lint and other 
portions of the packing can move either through the intervening 
space between the journal stop and the journal, or through the 
serrations cut in the face of the journal stop. 

Mr. Compton asks if this is the right time to apply the AAR 
ruling on journal box lubricators. If this is not the right time, his 
article does not suggest an alternate date. The answer is clear. 
Everything that can be done to improve journal bearing opera- 
tion must be done without delay. The problem has waited too 
long for solution. There have been years in which to take stock 
and make evaluations. To add to the delay by having a respite 
for more discussion seems to be another way of extending the 
unsatisfactory performance of waste packed journal boxes. 

A member of the Lubrication Committee at the Mechanical 
Division annual meeting in June 1957 said: 

“We have performance records which show that some of these 
lubricating devices give anywhere from two to six times the 
mileage per hot box that we get from standard waste packing in 
the same type of car in the same service. 

“Now, if that isn’t something worthwhile going after, I don’t 
know why we worry about the hot box situation.” 

Shall we do nothing, or shall we move ahead? 

—Mechanical Division, AAR 
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THOROUGH PRESCRIPTION—I've just read an attractive 

PRR_ booklet entitled “A 
Constructive Program for Transportation Equality,” being the 
text of the speech President Symes delivered at a TAA forum in 
Pittsburgh last month. JMS, it strikes me, does a mighty 
thorough job of prescribing for the railroads. Incidentally, he’s 
impressed by the intensive railroad development going on in 
Russia, as reported by our Bob Lewis (issues of June 16 and 
23). 

Bob, by the way, is still putting on his magic lantern show 
on Russian railroads to various groups around the country 
(about 40 of them, so far). He’s made the circuit to the 
Pacific Coast, and will show his slides to suppliers at their 
Union League Club luncheon in Chicago on November 7. 

Thanks largely to this effort, a lot of high-placed Americans 
are beginning to appreciate the significance to this country of 
Russia’s intensive development of her railways, while Uncle 
Sam neglects his. 


THEY DINGED THE GONG—B&O General Claim Agent 

P. C. Garrott says he never 
heard a yardmaster called a “dinger’—but in reports he gets 
from his Toledo office, switch lists are usually called “dinger 
lists.” 
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In Toronto, CPR General Air Brake Inspector D. W. Alex- 
ander says the term “dinger” came to be applied to the yard- 
master back in the days of 12-hour yard shifts. Night crews 
working such hours would often disappear for a nap, if work 
was slow—and the yardmaster would call them back to the 
job by “dinging” the locomotive bell. Sounds plausible. 


LABOR PROF ADVISES—Somebody sent me a reprint from 

the July Labor Law Journal—an 
article on labor’s role in the “declining railroad industry.” I 
don’t like that word “declining,” and I don’t believe it’s ac- 
curate. The railroads are going through an adjustment to new 
conditions—as the gas business did when electric light came 
along. If they succeed, as I believe they will, they'll get on 
the rapid growth curve again, exactly as gas has done. 

Anyhow, this article, by Professor M. A. Horowitz of North- 
eastern University, says that the time is ripe fo: railroad 
managements and unions to get together, for their mutual 
benefit, to modernize out-dated working rules. 

Incidentally, I heard a chief executive say the other day 
that he thought the firemen were being put on the spot unduly 
in current discussion of excessive crews. He believes firemen’s 
and trainmen’s jobs should be interchangeable—that there’s 
too much craft distinction in train, engine and yard jobs. 
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PANEL AREA OF UNION DOME is 


BUILDING-WITHIN-A-BUILDING is 80 ft high and 
100 ft in diameter. Above the materials storage area on ° 
the ground is the enclosed main floor with space for 
executive offices and employees. At the top is a central 
control tower. Interior of dome is painted off-white. All 
illumination is provided by 106 color-corrected mercury 
vapor lamps, 34 ft over the floor, which give an il- 


lumination level of 50 ft candles. 


154,000 sq. ft. 
Outer portion of truss is 4-in. pipe from which %-in. 
tension rods support 1l-gage sheet steel panels. The 
panels are painted yellow to reflect heat and maintain 
their tension. Outer pipe framework is painted royal 
blue to absorb sun’s rays and increase compression. 








This Car Shop Is Built for Speed 


At a cost of less than $10 per sq ft of 
floor area, the Union Tank Car Company 
has created and built an extraordinary 
car repair shop. 

Striking in design, the Baton Rouge, 
La., facility has efficiency built in. It will 
accommodate 36 tank cars, fewer than a 
conventional shop of similar size; but its 
layout, its improved equipment and work 
system, give it two to three times the 
capacity of a normal shop. 

Since a tank car company’s biggest ex- 
pense is repair and maintenance, this dif- 
ference is crucial. 

The high-capacity shop is housed in a 
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huge and exciting dome. Union Tank says 
it’s the largest such building in the world. 
The walls rise and curve upward until they 
join to complete the dome 120 ft above 
the shop floor. There are no interior sup- 
ports, no posts to obstruct the view across 
the 384 ft diameter. 

Technically, the building is a quarter 
sphere, constructed as a curved, three-di- 
mensional truss. Hexagonal panels of 1,- 
in. steel were fabricated on the site, then 
raised into position and welded together. 
As walls rose from ground level, a cov- 
ering web of torsion bars was welded and 
bolted in place outside the panels. 





Entire cost of the dome building was 
less than $1 million. For this, Union 
Tank has 110,000 sq ft of floor area. 
Tracks on the dome floor are arranged 
radially, not unlike those in a steam loco- 
motive roundhouse. 

Here are some of the advantages of 
such a layout: 

@ Increased mobility and smoother 
work flow, because there are no walls or 
internal supports. 

e Concentration of activity with 2,160 
ft of repair track in a circular area only 
384 ft in diameter. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Canadian National recently completed the first 
step toward consolidated interlocking and traf- 
fic control on one of Canada’s heaviest traveled 
double-track between 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. At a cost of $580,- 
000, the CN consolidated two mechanical, one 
remote and three new interlockings, switches 
and signals of which were previously controlled 
by switch tenders. Savings of over $44,000 an- 
nually in operating expenses are anticipated 
from the new terminal interlocking at Hamil- 


routes — 30 miles of 


ton, Ont. 


This new terminal interlocking is con- 
centrated in an area about three miles 
long. Double track extends west from 
Bayview through North Yard Lead in- 
terlocking to the Middle Switches. From 
the Middle Switches single track main- 
line runs through Hamilton passenger 
station to N&NW Junction, where the 
mainline reverts to double track east 
toward Niagara Falls. The line between 
Middle Switches and N&NW _ Junction 


was originally a double-track mainline. 
As a result of the new signaling, one 
track was released for yard operation. 
From Bayview, a double-track line runs 
west to Hamilton West, and on to London 


wa 






CNR Cuts Costs With Interlockings 


The new interlocking is controlled from a panel- 
type machine at Hamilton passenger station. 
Additional panels can be accommodated for the 
two other steps in the Toronto-Hamilton signal- 
ing project: (1) Three high-speed interlockings 
at Oakville, midway between Hamilton-Toronto, 
now under construction; and (2) a traffic con- 
trol system on double-track to provide either- 
direction running on each track by signal in- 
dication. Thus, the traffic supervisor at Hamil- 
ton will control the Hamilton-Toronto mainline 





and Hamilton interlocking from one machine. 








and Sarnia. The third leg of the wye is 
a single-track line from Hamilton West 
east to Hamilton Junction, where it 
meets the Bayview double-track line going 
toward Hamilton passenger station. Hamil- 
ton Junction is also the connection with 
the Canadian Pacific, this being a double- 
track line to Hamilton. 

This interlocking area handles the 
heaviest mainline traffic in Canada, with 
an average of 52 passenger and 37 through 
freight trains (both CNR and CPR) by 
Bayview daily. This includes an average 
of 10 freight and 8 passenger trains of 
the CP operated over CNR tracks be- 
tween Toronto and Hamilton Junction, 





BAYVIEW INTERLOCKING, formerly a mechanical plant, is remotely controlled 


from Hamilton. 
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at which point they go on to their own 
tracks. Two CPR freight trains operate 
through Hamilton Junction between 
Hamilton and Guelph Junction. Through 
manifest freights of the CNR pick up 
and set off cars at Hamilton. In addition 
to the scheduled daily trains, the inter- 


locking also handles switchers serving 
industrial tracks, helper engines, way 


freights, and work trains 

A breakdown of train 
through each interlocking is as follows: 
Bayview, 120; Hamilton West, 50; Hamil- 
ton Junction, 90; North Yard Lead, 84; 
Middle Switches, 200 (this includes moves 
by yard and road engines to and from 
the shop, and crossover moves between 
the North and South Yards); N&NW 
Junction, 70. This is a total of 614 moves 
every 24 hours. 

Adding to the traffic problem is the 
fact that Hamilton Terminal is off the 
main Toronto - London - Chicago and 
Toronto - London - Detroit routes. This 
means Toronto passenger trains bound 
for London must head in and back out 
to Bayview before proceeding to Hamil- 
ton West. London passenger trains bound 
for Toronto - Montreal proceed from 
Hamilton West to Bayview, and back in 
to Hamilton passenger station before 
heading out and proceeding to Toronto. 
All these passenger trains follow this pro- 
cedure, with the exception of two east- 
ward and one westward daily trains which 
bypass Hamilton and make their station 
stops in the suburbs. Four passenger 
trains, in addition to freight traffic, op- 
erate daily in both directions between 
Hamilton, Niagara Falls and Suspension 
Bridge. On the Hagersville subdivision 
between Hamilton and Jarvis, only extra 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Keep your rolling stock rolling... 


ROOFS 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 
EXTERIORS 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 


INSULATION CEILINGS 
553 Cork impreg- 553 Cork impreg- 
nated DEDNOX UNDERFRAMES nated DEDNOX CAR ENDS 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 


Protect these Trouble Spots with Time-Tested 


PITT CHEM DEDNOX Coatings 


ae oapea of rolling stock is much too Don’t contribute your share to the estimated 
costly to consider half-way corrosion control $300 million annual cost of corrosion damage to 
methods. Only the application of a proven, heavy- rolling stock. Protect surely and economically with 
duty protective coating assures adequate long- Pitt Chem Jnsul-Mastic DEDNOx Coatings. 

term protection. For complete Pitt Chem DEpNox information 

Pitt Chem Jnsul-Mastic DEDNox Coatings afford and/or technical service write or call Pittsburgh 
this protection because they are specifically geared Coke today. 
to meet the variety of rugged conditions encoun- 
tered “‘on the road.” 

For almost thirty years DEDNOx has given long- 
lasting, economical protection to railroad equip- 
ment. Special formulations of gilsonite (one of 
the most chemically resistant bitumens known), 
with selected asphaltic bases and mineral fillers, 
permit DEDNOXx coatings to withstand extreme 
variations of temperature, moisture, dryness and 
abrasion. 








WEwW 7I43A 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS e COAL CHEMICALS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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CNR’'s Terminal 
Interlocking 


(Continued from page 26) 


trains are operated at the present time. 
Originally, a movable point frog, cross- 
overs and three single switches and as- 
sociated interlocked home signals at 
Bayview, were controlled from a 24-lever 
mechanical interlocking machine. This 
mechanical plant required extensive re- 
pair, hence was due for replacement. 
Also, signaling had to be changed so the 
aspects displayed would agree with the 


new Uniform Code of Operating Rules 
in Canada. The rules require Canadian 
railroads to change from previous route 
signaling to the speed signaling. 

A table interlocker in the Bayview 
tower controlled the single switch, cross- 
over and searchlight signals at Hamilton 
West. The movable point frog, two cross- 
overs, four single switches and associated 
signals at Hamilton Junction, were con- 
trolled from a 48-lever mechanical inter- 
locking machine owned by the Canadian 
Pacific. The switch at North Yard Lead 
was formerly hand-thrown, operated by 
switch tenders who gave hand signals for 
directing train movements. 

At the Middle Switches are three cross- 
overs and a single power switch, formerly 





all hand-thrown by switch tenders. The 


crossover and new single switch with 
associated signals at N&NW Junction, 
east of the Hamilton passenger station, 
were formerly operated by switch tenders. 
A rearrangement of track was made at 
the N&NW Junction and Bayview to im- 
prove the layout, the single switch at 
N&NW Junction formerly being part of 
a scissors crossover, and switches 213 and 
217 at Bayview previously forming part 
of a movable point frog. 

Switches and signals at N&NW Junc- 
tion and the Middle Switches are direct 
wire control. North Yard Lead, Hamilton 
Junction, Hamilton West and Bayview 
interlockings are remote controlled by the 
GRS Syncroscan system. 





The New CNR Interlocking Has These Three Special Features: 


Call-on Used for Closing Up 


For closing up trains entering the yard 
or passenger station, signals can be con- 
trolled to display the call-on aspect. This 
aspect is yellow for a dwarf signal and 
red-over-yellow for a high signal. The 
call-on aspect is used also for directing 
train moves against the normal current 
of traffic in those portions of the inter- 
locking having two main tracks. 

Call-on signals cleared in the normal 
direction of traffic are progressive and 
cannot be cleared indiscriminately. The 
block and approach track must be oc- 
cupied before the signal will clear. If the 
block becomes unoccupied before the call- 
on is accepted, the signal will progress or 
climb to a less restrictive aspect. When 
clearing call-ons against the current of 
traffic the block is not required, and the 
signal aspect remains red-over-yellow or 
yellow. 

Single track is signaled for double- 
direction running and is circuited to give 
the equivalent of traffic locking. That is, 
opposing call-ons are not allowed to clear, 
nor can traffic direction be changed with 
a train in the block. Call-on aspects are 
used only for following moves. 

Double track is signaled for single- 
direction normal right-hand running. 
Trains can be routed against this normal 
direction of traffic by signal indication. 
However, only call-on aspects are pro- 
vided in this direction. Call-on aspects 
cleared against the normal direction of 
traffic in double track territory are non- 
interlocked, in that a call-on can also be 
cleared with current of traffic into the 
one previously cleared. Circuits provide, 
however, that when a call-on is initiated 
against the normal direction, the “H” cir- 
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cuit to the adjacent plant is de-energized 
and a time interval runs before the call-on 
will clear. These call-on aspects against the 
direction of traffic provide for coupling-on 
movements. For example, helper engines 
at Bayview back on to westward freights 
to assist them up a one per cent grade 
toward Hamilton West and on to London. 
Other moves where call-on aspects are 
used are for car transfer movements at 
Hamilton Junction, between the CNR and 
the CPR; and also for switching move- 
ments at North Yard Lead and the 
Middle Switches. 


Timing Circuits for Locks 


All main-track hand-throw switches are 
equipped with electric locks, with the ex- 
ception of the short spur track at Hamil- 
ton West, into which trains do not 
normally clear. Where a crossover is the 
mainline, the mainline switch is electrical- 
ly locked with the opposite switch, being 
bolt-locked by a pipe connection. All locks 
are lever controlled for supervisory con- 
trol by the traffic supervisor. 

For a movement from the main track 
to a siding or yard track, the lock release 
cannot be sent out while a signal is cleared 
into the block, because with a_ release 
given only a call-on signal is allowed. 
Therefore, a lock release going out after 
the signal was cleared would cancel the 
signal. A lock release can be sent out, 
however, after the block becomes oc- 
cupied. With the release given and the 
block occupied for time, the electric lock 
in the field may be released. This time is 
sufficient for the train to have reached 
the switch, thus obviating need for the 
short release track. 


If the release is sent out before the 
signal is cleared, only a call-on signal is 
allowed. 

When entering the mainline from a 
siding or yard track through an electrical- 
ly locked switch, no special time is in- 
volved other than the usual time equivalent 
to that for approach locking. Signals 
governing into the route must have been 
at Stop for a predetermined time interval. 
Of course, the main line track circuit 
timed-up would also allow the lock to be 
released. Lock L61 is the exception to 
this rule because it is within interlocking 
limits. Time locking is used throughout 
with a two-track release. 


Special Clearing for 
Switching Moves 


To facilitate switching moves over the 
South Yard lead near the yardmaster’s 
office at Middle Switches, a special con- 
trol is provided on signals 128 and 130, 
in addition to the usual control. Normally, 
signal 128 will clear to yellow when the 
signal knob is pushed, and will cancel 
when the train passes the signal. By rotat- 
ing the 128 knob, both 128 and 130 will 
clear to yellow, the aspects remaining dis- 
played until canceled from the control 
machine. This unique control allows 
switching moves on the switching lead in 
both directions with the switch normal, 
without attention by the traffic supervisor. 
These signals are sometimes left cleared 
for long periods of time while switching 
is taking place. This allows the traffic 
supervisor to ignore the signals unless the 
trainman calls in for the switch to be 
thrown reverse. 










ing Machine could save you. 





AVERAGE 100 UNIT FLEET 


Total pairs of wheels in Service 
Average mileage 1 unit 1 month 






Average mileage between wheel turnings 


WHEEL TRUING MACHINE SAVINGS ANALYSIS 


. . . 


How much can you save? 
Use this table and find out! 


This table, based on a fleet of 100 diesel and electric units, 
will aid you in figuring how much Standard’s Wheel Tru- 
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DIRECT SAVINGS 





Method 





Wheel Truing 
Method 




















Wheel pairs changed annually 736 164 
Wheel Turnings per wheel life 2.5 3.5 
Wheel pairs turned annually 526 572 
Labor and Tooling cost per 

pair wheels turned $73 $14 











SAVINGS 
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$38,398 
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$8,008 
$30,390 









New Wheels purchased annually 
New Wheel Cost @ $368 


164 
$60,352 
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TOTAL DIRECT ANNUAL SAVINGS . 


$16,928 
. . » $47,318 








MAJOR INVENTORY REDUCTION 
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Wheel, Axle & Bearing Assemblies 




















No. wheels changed annually 736 164 
Minimum Inventory—30 day supply 61 14 
Value @ $2,145 each $130,845 $30,030 





INVENTORY REDUCTION 











. . » $100,815 



































































Our representatives will supply facts behind these and other studies. 
For immediate information, write to: WHEEL TRUING, Standard 
Railway Equipment, 200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Carloadings Rise 1.3%; 
Fifth Straight Increase 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Oct. 11 totaled 686,138 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on Oct. 16. This 
was an increase of 9,122 cars, or 
1.3%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 55,382 cars, or 
7.5%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
137,069 cars, or 16.7%, compared 
with the equivalent 1956 week. This 
was the fifth successive week in which 
carloadings have shown an increase. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 4 totaled 677,016 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, October 4 


District 1958 1957 1956 
oer 98,044 115,104 127,128 
Allegheny .. 114,597 145,331 152,863 
Pocahontas 53,560 63,039 67,356 
Southern ...... 118,595 116,978 131,512 
Northwestern 108,768 124,474 140,950 
Central Western. 131,867 129,448 134,916 
Southwestern 51,585 53,273 60,468 








Total Western 
Districts ... 292,220 307,195 336,334 


Total All Roads 677,016 747,647 815,193 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products ..... 60,755 57,046 57,898 
NS ree 11,429 10,905 14,626 
a ere ae 119,043 138,700 144,565 
MES OYES eases 7,287 10,199 12,505 
Forest Products . 39,381 34,438 44,655 
es dae ced’ 65,208 81,033 87,214 
Merchandise I.c.1. 49,348 56,915 62,619 
Miscellaneous .. 334,565 358,411 391,111 
October 4 ..... 677,016 747 647 815,193 
September 27 . 672,924 739,266 831,648 
September 20 .. 667,277 724,934 822,436 
September 13 .. 665,999 741,147 820,849 
September 6 .. 563,351 646,117 679,651 


Cumulative total, 
40 weeks ...22,829,237 27,883,885 28,995,323 
IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the nine-day period ended September 
30 totaled 110,041 cars, compared 
with 78,179 cars for the previous 
seven-day period, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
September 30, 1958 110,041 36,611 
September 30, 1957 104,660 38,309 
Cumulative Totals: 
September 30, 1958 2,815,489 1,058,588 
September 30, 1957 3,042,884 1,244,366 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& Cotton Belt.——Equipped 50 52-foot, 6-inch gondola cars with rubber 
draft gear, three-section removable roof and four-section movable bulkheads 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., shops. Cars will be used for handling such commodities 
as tinplate, coiled and stainless steel, aluminum and copper brass products. 


& Trailer Train Co.—Ordered an additional 400 85-ft flatcars—200 from 
American Car & Foundry Division of ACF Industries, and 200 from Pullman 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. The order is identical to one placed earlier 
(RA, Sept. 1, p. 27). Trailer Train provides piggyback flatcars for 11 rail- 
roads, one freight forwarder, and the Rail-Trailer Co. 


SPECIAL 


®& Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton.—Will build 85 43-ft air-operated dump cars 
for the Southern Peru Copper Corporation. Delivery will begin in November 
and continue at the rate of 20 cars per month. 


& Colombo, Ceylon—The Colombo suburban railway system will pur- 
chase five diesel-powered coaches as a result of a loan agreement signed be- 
tween the United States and Ceylon making available $750,000 in Develop- 
ment Loan Funds for this purpose. 


& India—World Bank has loaned $85 million to India as part of cost 
of rolling stock, locomotives and other types of equipment needed to expand 
the freight capacity of the nation’s railways. Contracts will be awarded on 
international bidding. Payments will be made during 1958 and 1959. 


New Facilities 


®& Interstate Railroad—Has ordered 21 transistorized power supply two- 
way radios for use on locomotives, 14 automobile two-way radios, two relay 
stations, and one base radio station. Also included in this order from Motorola. 
Inc., are 33 portable radio packsets. 


& Monon.—Will replace 4%2-mi of 100-lb rail with 115-lb welded rail. 
The work, to be done by company forces, will cost an estimated $170,000, 
will be completed Nov. 1. Monon is also completing expansion of trackage 
to serve Ralston Purina plant at Lafayette, Ind., at an estimated cost of 
$40,000. 


& Northwestern Pacific—lIs eliminating 932-ft open deck trestle along 
the Eel River, Humboldt County, Calif., by means of a 1,200-ft line change 
and construction of new grade. Total cost of the work, scheduled for com- 
pletion this month, is $90,000. 


& Pacific Motor Trucking.—This Southern Pacific subsidiary has started 
construction at Los Angeles of the West’s largest truck terminal scheduled for 
March 1959 completion. To occupy a 20-acre site, the terminal will include 
three buildings: an 800-ft by 110-ft loading dock and shed building ac- 
commodating 154 trucks or trailers, with a 1500-ft Towveyor system for fast 
handling of freight; an 80-ft by 110-ft air-conditioned office building; an 80-ft 
by 305-ft truck repair shop. Facility will replace company’s present Southern 
California district headquarters elsewhere in the city. 
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Symes Warns of RR ‘Bottleneck’ 






Failure of industry to find capital for new equipment — particularly 
freight cars — seen as threat to national economy. Burlington’s Murphy 


proposes higher per diem charges as solution to the car shortage. 











Pennsylvania President James Symes, 
worried by the prospect of “the worst car 
shortage that we have ever seen,” carried 
a blunt warning to auto makers in Detroit 
last week: 

Railroad transportation threatens to be- 
come a bottleneck which will hold back 
the expansion of the automotive industry 
and the national economy in general—if 
“changes in transport regulation and taxa- 
tion are not put into effect promptly—and 
if some practical means is not found to 
increase the railroad fleet of equipment 
quickly.” 

“The time is already late,” Mr. Symes 
told the Economic Club of Detroit. “The 
demand is sure to be upon us before we 
can meet it fully.” 


He called on automotive leaders to sup- 
port the railroads in their continuing fight 
for relief from discriminatory regulation. 

He pointed out that automobile regis- 
trations are expected to increase by about 
25,000,000, and trucks and buses by over 
3,000,000 in the next ten years. Detroit 
won’t be able to meet this demand, he 
added, without efficient railroad service. 
“Aside from the high cost of highway 
transportation, there just isn’t the money 
to buy or the room to build all the addi- 
tional highways to do the job the railroads 
are now doing—let alone the job they will 
have to do as the economy grows.” 

“Only if railroads can find a source of 
capital for the improvements in plant and 
rolling stock—and increases in the quan- 


































MILLER CENTER-FEED LUBRICATORS have proven to be a most effective means 
of providing low-cost, efficient lubrication of freight car journals. A total of 200,000 
carsets are now in service (160,000 c/s center-feed; 40,000 c/s prior design). The lubrica- 
tor is a one piece, non-mechanical unit of rugged construction, fabricated from a heavy 
textile rug-like blanket which is supported by synthetic oil-resistant honeycomb rubber 
core. 

Cost savings begin with the installation which is quickly accomplished without jack- 
ing the journal box. Lubricators are installed in a matter of minutes, much quicker than 
most competitive pads or waste. Their renovation record is outstanding; many find that 
95 per cent or more are re-usable. Pads 4% years old are still in service, resulting in the 
lowest pad cost per freight car year. This is made possible by the much longer wear-life 
built into this rugged product. 

As an example of improved operations, resulting in lowered operating costs to the 
railroad—on the Nickel Plate, 300 Miller equipped 70-ton covered hopper cars made 10 
times more mileage per set out over a 114 year period, than these same cars made pre- 
viously when packed with waste. This is not an isolated example. Many roads report 
major improvement after removing waste and applying Miller lubricators. Miller Lubri- 
cator Co., Dept. RA, Box 416, Winona, Minn. 














tity of that rolling stock—will they be able 
to handle the freight they will be called 
upon to transport in the 10 years ahead.” 
he said. 

The Pennsy’s Symes wasn’t the only 
railroader worried by the threatened car 
shortage last week. From the midwest 
came a suggestion for at least a partial 
solution: 

An increase in per diem rates would 
bring about an automatic increase in 
car supply, Burlington President H. C. 
Murphy declared. 

Burlington, he said, “has done more 
than many railroads in providing an 
adequate national car fleet. To some ex- 
tent, the reason for periodic car short- 
ages is the generally inadequate level of 
railroad earnings over the years. 

“However, I think another important 
cause is the fact that, generally 
speaking, per diem charges have been 
too low to provide an incentive for car 
ownership. So long as it is cheaper to 
rent a car than it is to own one—and 
that is the situation today—underbuilding 
will be the policy of strategically situ- 
ated railroads, and construction will be 
held to minimum requirements. 

“Conversely, if per diem charges were 
increased so as to make ownership more 
attractive than rental, I think the na- 
tional car supply would tend to increase 
automatically, by the operation of natural 
economic laws.” 

And that particular development, Mr. 
Murphy told the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, “would be helpful from 
your viewpoint, as individuals who fre- 
quently suffer from car shortages under 
the present conditions.” 





Multiple-Car Rates Set 
To Boost Pulpwood Traffic 


New multiple-car freight rates may play 
a large role in opening up a million-dollar 
industry in South Dakota. The industry: 
Black Hills pulpwood which, until now, 
has been too far away from its markets 
to compete with pulpwood situated closer 
to the mills. 

Chicago & North Western announced 
the birth of the new industry—and pin- 
pointed the key to development of pulp- 
wood resources as “transportation 
under reasonable railroad freight rates.” 

North Western’s answer, after months 
of negotiations involving mill operators, 
was a multiple-car rate based on a 25-car- 
load minimum. The first pulpwood ship- 
ment (out of Deadwood, S. D.) was made 
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earlier this month—25 cars, or 550 cords 
of pulpwood. 

W. A. Kluender, director of C&NW’s 
Agricultural and Resource Development 
Department, said several large Wisconsin 
mills have begun broad pulp buying pro- 
grams in South Dakota. Based on present 
estimates, buying in the state should reach 
the million-dollar level in a year or so. 


Wage Subsidy? 


CNR’s Gordon Rejects Idea, 
Warns of ‘Economic Trap’ 


Canadian National President Donald 
Gordon wants to meet any increased labor 
costs by means of freight rate increases— 
not by government subsidy. 

In Winnipeg, Man., the CNR chief ex- 
pressed alarm over what he called the 
“lighthearted assumption” that the pay- 
ment of a subsidy to meet railway wage 
increases would be a happy or easy solu- 
tion. 

“In my view,” he said, “such subsidies 
could result in an economic trap and, as 
well, incur the risk of an infectious infla- 
tion.” 

If subsidy payments were financed by 
increasing a deficit of the federal govern- 
ment instead of by increased taxation, the 
inflationary effect would permeate the 
economy, he said. On the other hand, he 
added, raising freight rates does not call 
for any increase in the quantity of money 
and credit or in the velocity of circulation. 

Canadian railroads have asked for an 
immediate 19 per cent freight rate in- 
crease to cover wage hikes recommended 
by a conciliation board for some 130,000 
non-operating employees. The rate in- 
crease, they say, must come before the 
wage increase (RA, Sept. 22, p. 24). 

Mr. Gordon made his comments on the 
suggested “wage subsidy” at a ground- 
breaking ceremony in Winnipeg for the 
CNR’s new $24,000,000 Symington freight 
yard. 


M&StL Seeking to Drop 


Minneapolis-Des Moines Runs 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis wants to 
go out of the passenger-hauling business 
between Minneapolis and Des Moines. 

The M&StL notified the ICC last week 
of its intention to drop two night pas- 
senger-mail trains running between the 
two cities and serving 43 communities in 
Minnesota and Iowa. The discontinuance 
is to become effective Nov. 22. 

Reason for the move, said the railroad, 
is that the business on the route “is lost 
to the automobile.” 

Meanwhile, the ICC last week gave the 
green light to another passenger service 
curtailment. The Commission decided to 
let the Southern Pacific go ahead with its 
plan to discontinue 45 stops made by two 
of its passenger trains between Los Angeles 
and Tucumcari, N. Mex. (RA, Oct. 6, 
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The world’s first all-roller bearing 
steam locomotive has gone to the 
scrap heap, after logging more than 
2,200,000 miles between 1930 and 
August 1957. As Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company’s No. 1111, this Alco- 
built locomotive ran tests over 12 rail- 
roads between 1930 and 1933 when it 
was permanently acquired by North- 








NP Scraps Timken’s ‘Four Aces’ 














renumbered 


ern Pacific. The engine, 
2626, set a pattern for all subsequent 
NP purchases of 4-8-4 power — all 
came with roller bearings. No. 2626 
started NP service on the “North 
Coast Limited,” later was assigned to 
other passenger runs and freight oper- 
ation. Its last run Aug. 4 1957 was 
at the head-end of a rail-fan special. 








NH Breaks Ice, Applies for Loan 


The ICC’s new Section of Loans found 
its first customer last week. The New 
Haven applied for a $16,542,460 govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan to buy 60 dual- 
power, FL-9 EMD locomotives. 

The New Haven thus became the first 
railroad to seek a government-guaranteed 
loan under authority of the 1958 Trans- 
portation Act. The Boston & Maine has 
announced it is considering applying for a 
government-backed loan to help finance a 
new $21,000,000 freight yard—but a 
B&M spokesman said last week the plan is 
still in the talking stage. 

The New Haven told the ICC it had 
been unable to obtain the desired loan 
without a government guarantee. The rail- 
road said it began to explore the possi- 
bility of financing the equipment early in 
1957. Preliminary discussions took place 
with Halsey Stuart & Co. and Salomon 


Bros. & Hutzler, and later with Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Na- 
tional Equipment Leasing Corp. Sub- 
sequent to passage of the 1958 Transpor- 
tation Act, the New Haven renewed its 
talks with Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
opened talks with the Chase Manhattan 
Bank and Irving Trust Co. The road does 
not know yet, however, what lenders will 
participate in the financing, should the 
government guarantee be granted. 

The New Haven said it believes the 
equipment itself will at all times provide 
full security on the loan. 

Earlier the New Haven announced to 
the New York Stock Exchange that it 
planned to call a special stockholders’ 
meeting Nov. 21 to seek approval for 
loans totaling $18,542,460, of which $16,- 
542,460 would be for diesel locomotives 
(RA, Oct. 13, p. 14). 


‘Pullman City’ Power Plant Built 


Parked sleeping cars, serving as hotels 
for sports fans or tourists, need electricity. 
Providing that power can be a rather ex- 
pensive chore, where a railroad must call 
on local power companies to install tem- 
porary transformer banks. 

Illinois Central recently turned out a 
mobile power plant which should elimi- 
nate that expense—and by so doing, jus- 
tify the cost of constructing the unit ($5,- 
200) within two years. 

IC’s power source consists of two 500- 
kw rotary converters and control and dis- 
tribution panels installed in a conventional 
baggage car and connected to a diesel- 
electric locomotive. Converters take the 
direct current power produced by the main 


generator of the locomotive and change 
it to three-phase, 220-volt alternating cur- 
rent through inverting the rotary con- 
verters. Receptacles on the side of the unit 
provide outlets for 24 power cables. 

The first time the mobile plant was used 
(at the 1958 Kentucky Derby) it pro- 
vided power for air conditioning, lighting 
and ventilation on 28 parked sleeping cars 
over a 33-hour period. During that time, 
according to IC, the locomotive used 720 
gallons of fuel and generated 6,800 kwh 
of power. 

R. I. Fort, electrical engineer of equip- 
ment, planned the installation. IC built the 
unit at its Paducah, Ky., shops, for service 
at such special events as the Derby. 
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NEW-Sudsy 
Detergent 


Cleans like 
Crazy! 


New Oakite Liqui-Det renovates 
head lining, upholstery, trim, floors 
and carpet alike ... frees the entire 
car interior from ground-in grit and 
clinging grime, and does it gently, 
safely, thoroughly. 

Concentrated for maximum econ- 
omy, Liqui-Det forms a sudsy solu- 
tion instantly in hard or soft water. 
Ask the local Oakite man to demon- 
strate. Or, send for details. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 46 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N.Y. 
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Export Division Cable Address: Ockite 


Technical Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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Dome Building (Continued from page 25) 


@ Efficient materials storage with no 
section of the 2,160 ft of repair track 
more than 50 ft from the materials stor- 
age area. 

@ Reduction in movements of men. 
Cars are brought to the work stations 
which are equipped with heavy, perma- 
nent tools and equipment. 

@ No idle repair spots, because a trans- 
fer table in the radial layout moves cars 
out of a repair area, making room for the 
next car, as soon as work is completed. 
The straight-line arrangement of conven- 
tional repair shops means that the car 
which takes the longest to repair can de- 
termine the movement of the entire repair 
line. 

e@ Improved supervisory control through 
a central control tower seven stories high, 
providing visual control of all work areas. 

@ Utilization of modern, automatic 
equipment in car lifting, washing, interior 
cleaning and finishing operations. 

The arrangement which makes all this 
possible can best be described as a giant 
wheel. Its hub is a separate structure— 
a dome within the dome, 80 ft high and 
100 ft in diameter—located just off cen- 
ter inside the shop. 

Ground floor of this hub dome is open, 
providing 7,500 sq ft of materials stor- 
age handy for everyone. Above, at second- 
floor level in this junior dome, are offices 
and lockers. Higher yet, at its top, is the 
nerve center for the entire shop—the 
central control tower, tied closely by 
closed circuit telephone to every service 
area on the floor nearly 80 ft below. 

A Whiting transfer table, able to ac- 
commodate a single tank car and move it 
from one radial track to another, girds 
the base of the hub dome. The transfer 
table moves on circular tracks. Extend- 
ing beyond its outer rim, like spokes in 
a wheel, are 36 sets of tracks. Thirty are 
repair tracks; the others are for entrance 
and exit from the big dome. 

The whole “wheel” arrangement is set 
25 feet off center within the dome. This 
provides a crescent-shaped free area be- 
hind the heavy work positions for special 
facilities. Here are the woodworking, 
machine, blacksmith, welding and wheel 
shops, washrooms, air compressor, boiler 
room and waste renovation plant. 

Fourteen service tracks are for light 
tank repair; two for heavy tank repair, 10 
for car repair; and four for tank clean- 
ing. A 30-ton gantry crane, capable 
of lifting an entire tank car, straddles the 
car and heavy repair areas. Each car 
repair track has its own one-ton gantry 
crane for lifting work previously handled 
manually or with light, portable equip- 


ment. Underneath each track is a hydrau- 
lic jack, able to lift a tank car in seven 
minutes. Utility stations at each pair of 
tracks provide air, water, steam, propane 
and oxygen—all from overhead lines. 

All cars are thoroughly cleaned by auto- 
matic equipment as they roll down the 
entrance track into the dome for repairs 
If the car contains liquefied petroleum 
gas or acid, it passes through a special 
outside LPG area which utilizes pushbut- 
ton controls and overhead stations for its 
cleaning operation. 

Tank cars are first pulled into the Union 
dome with a Trackmobile. The car is 
first inspected and then rotated to its 
proper station on the transfer table. A 
current record of progress, from inspec- 
tion to finishing, is kept in the control 
tower. The outside rim of this glass-en- 
closed tower contains a_ plastic-topped 
work table where up-to-date reports for 
each service area are kept in the corre- 
sponding space in grease pencil. 

A Friden Flexowriter Programatic sys- 
tem simultaneously provides data for ma- 
terials handling, work instructions and 
incentive costs. 

When repair work is completed, the car 
leaves by one of three routes: a track 
leading to the storage area, a second track 
which returns it directly to service, and 
a third track which takes it through the 
paint tunnel. 

This paint tunnel, protruding 200 ft 
from the main dome, is 40 ft wide and 
20 ft high. First stop is an automatic grit- 
blast room where the car is prepared for 
painting in less than 10 min. Next, the 
car is pre-heated for controlled drying. 
In the paint area, workers are mounted on 
small elevators which move from side to 
side as well as up and down. The final 
step is stenciling. The entire finishing 
takes two to three hours. 

Despite its size, the Union dome re- 
quired only seven items on its bill of 
materials: standard 11-gage (%-in.) sheet 
steel, 4-in. pipe, 1%2-in. and %-in. rod, 
2-in. pipe sleeve, 112-in. nuts, and wash- 
ers. In relation to its size, the 567-ton 
dome has a thickness less than that of an 
eggshell. At no point does it place more 
weight on its foundation than does the 
wheel of an automobile on the ground. 

With the first big dome already in full 
and active use, Union Tank Car Com- 
pany has broken ground for a second such 
structure at Wood River, Ill. Plans call 
tor establishment of a Dome Division to 
pre-fabricate and erect domes for other 
companies through its subsidiary, Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., of East Chicago, 
Ind. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—The Waycross and 
Montgomery districts have been consolidated 
and hereafter will be known as the Waycross 
district, under jurisdiction of the superintendent 
at Waycross, Ga. Position of superintendent at 
Montgomery, Ala., abolished. O.V. Horace ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Montgomery. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—J. R. Kemp, assistant me- 
chanical engineer, Winnipeg, Man., appointed 
mechanical engineer, Atlantic region, Moncton, 
N.B., succeeding David A. Foster (RA, Sept. 22, 
p. 38). 

William G. Kelsey, deputy tax commissioner, 
Montreal, appointed tax commissioner there. 

G. J. Patterson appointed personnel assistant, 
Montreal. 


COTTON BELT.—G. L. Smythe, general agent, 
Blytheviile, Ark., transferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding L. G. Torbeck, retired, F. R. Gammill, 
Jr, named general agent, Nashville, Tenn., 
succeeding N. €. Knepper, transferred to Blythe- 
ville. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON.—R. G. Shivers 
appointed assistant to general freight agent, 
Dearborn, Mich., to replace A. H. Westphal, who 
retired April 30. 


ERIE.—Charles M. Stubbs, assistant master mechan- 
ic, Marion, Ohio, promoted to master mechanic 
there, to succeed Harry |. Phelps, retired (RA, 
Sept. 29, p. 58). 

Frank L. Van Schaick appointed supervisor of 
locomotive operation, Port Jervis, N. Y. Abol- 
ished position of assistant supervisor of loco- 
motive operation, formerly held by Mr. Van 
Schaick. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST.—C. A. Gammon, chief 
mechanical officer, St. Augustine, Fla., retired 
Oct. 1. E. H. Schoedinger, assistant chief mechan- 
ical officer, appointed acting chief mechanical 
officer and his former position abolished. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—R. G. Maughan ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer, Detroit, suc- 
ceeding A. T. Powell, retired. Position of as- 
sistant to chief engineer, formerly held by 
Mr. Maughan, abolished. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—E 1J.M appointed 
foreign freight agent, New Orleans, to succeed 
Paul H. Wunder, deceased. 

John T. McCue appointed district passenger 
agent, Jacksonville, Fla., replacing Frank H. 
Tucker, Jr., deceased. 

B. D. Venable, assistant master mechanic, 
Memphis, Tenn., appointed master mechanic, 
McComb, Miss., to replace Rollin J. Chinn, named 
mechanical and shop engineer, Chicago. 


LACKAWANNA.—C. R. Hartshorn, assistant west- 
ern traffic manager, Chicago, appointed western 
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trafic manager there, succeeding John H. 
Christy, who retired September 30. R. K. Lovitt, 
general freight agent, Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Hartshorn. 

D. E. Muldoon appointed general storekeeper 
Scranton, Pa., succeeding F.F. Pawlitz, appointed 
storekeeper, Scranton general store, with super- 
vision extended to include the Scranton diesel 
store. Abolished positions of assistant to man- 
ager, purchases and stores, and assistant to 
general storekeeper. 


NEW HAVEN.—Arthur H. Oecsterheld, formerly 
manager of New York accounting for the Colum- 
bia Gas System, appointed assistant comptroller, 
New Haven. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Arthur T. Van Wart, as- 
sistant director of labor relations, appointed 
director of labor relations, New York. 

W. V. Hayes appointed director of safety, 
New York, succeeding D. E. Mumford, who is on 
special assignment. 


NORFOLK & PORTSMOUTH BELT LINE.—P. C. 
Wingo, superintendent, Pocahontas division, 
Norfolk & Western, Bluefield, W. Va., named 
president of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line, Norfolk, Va., succeeding F. E. Dickerson, 
resigned to become president of Lambert’s Point 
Docks, Inc., Norfolk. Mr. Dickerson replaces 
Clyde M. Francis, who returns to the N&W as 
assistant freight traffic manager, Norfolk. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—Hamilton M. Redman, vice 
president and treasurer, Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company, Pittsfield, Mass., will become 
a vice president of the N&W on November 1. 
On January 1, 1959, Mr. Redman will become 
vice president in charge of finances, succeeding 
L. W. Cox, who will retire on that date. 

R. F. Dunlap, superintendent, Norfolk division, 
Crewe, Va., transferred to the Pocahontas di- 
vision, Bluefield, W. Va., succeeding P. C. Wingo, 
named president Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line, Norfolk. H. E. Carter, superintendent, 
Shenandoah division, Roanoke, succeeds Mr. 
Dunlap. W. O. Tracy, Jr., superintendent Roanoke 
terminals, succeeds Mr. Carter. H. L. Scott, Jr., 
assistant superintendent of terminals, Norfolk, 
replaces Mr. Tracy. M. E. Bowman, assistant 
superintendent—trainmaster, Bluefield, succeeds 
Mr. Scott. C. W. Cookes, road foreman of en- 
gines, Norfolk division, named trainmaster, 
Pocahontas division. 

R. J. Lane, storekeeper, Roanoke general 
storehouse, appointed district storekeeper, 
Roanoke terminals and the Norfolk, Shenandoah 
and Radford divisions, at Roanoke. Following 
storekeepers named division storekeepers: J. F. 
Haase, Scioto division, Portsmouth, Ohio; F. N. 
Bowling, Pocahontas division, Bluefield; Beverly 
Fitzgerald, Norfolk Terminal, Norfolk. Abolished 
positions of storekeeper at Roanoke, Portsmouth. 
Bluefield and Norfolk. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—The following retired Sept. 
30: L. B. Young, assistant to president; H. E. 
Lynch, manager of dining car operations; and 
Henry C. McCleer, assistant general auditor, all 
at San Francisco. 

C. S$. MacKenzie, assistant general auditor, 
appointed assistant general auditor with juris- 
diction over outside companies and income tax 
matters. R. V. Cole, auditor of disbursements, 
succeeds Mr. MacKenzie. G. W. Klee, assistant 
auditor disbursements, promoted to auditor of 
disbursements. E. J. Gendron named assistant 
to auditor of disbursements, succeeding W. K. 
Smith, promoted to assistant auditor of disburse- 
ments 

E. J. Larson, freight traffic manager, rates and 
divisions, San Francisco, advanced to general 
freight traffic manager there. 

Lloyd S$. Stitt, district freight and passenger 
agent, Stockton, Cal., transferred to Reno, Nev., 
succeeding J. Harold Mahan, retired. Albert H. 
Anderson, district freight and passenger agent, 
Bakersfield, Cal., named to replace Mr. Stitt, 
and in turn is succeeded by M. E. Mitchell, 
assistant district freight agent, San Francisco. 
Mr. Mitchell’s successor is E. A. Bancroft, travel- 
ing agent, Ogden, Utah. Jack Roche, assistant 
district passenger and public relations represent- 
ative, Oakland, Cal., appointed assistant district 
freight and passenger agent, Ogden. 

Thomas B. Lochhead assistant manager, pro- 
moted to manager of dining car operations, 
system, San Francisco, succeeding H. E. Lynch, 
who retired September 30. 


Supply Trade 





Wilson T. Groves has been appointed chief 
metallurgical engineer of the Dane Corporation 
at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding S$. L. Widrig, retired. 


Andrew Younger has been appointed district 
engineer of General Motors Diesel Limited at 
Winnipeg, Man., to succeed G. Norman Bennett, 
transferred to Toronto, Ont. 


George C. Watterworth has been appointed 
manager of traffic and George J. McGarry has 
been named assistant traffic manager of the 
International Nickel Company, Inc. Mr. Watter- 
worth succeeds George W. Ammon, retired. 


Hoyt Stout has been named regional sales 
manager in New Jersey, Delaware and South- 
eastern Pennsylvania for Metorola Communica- 
tions & Electronics, Inc., with office at 7852 
Montgomery Avenue, Elkins Park, Pa. Mr. 
Stout, who was formerly zone manager in 
Western Pennsylvania, succeeds Wallace Miller, 
who is now the New York State manager. 


David W. Owens has been appointed director 
of export sales for the American Car & Foundry 
division of ACF Industries, Incorporated. Mr. 
Owens formerly was manager of the machinery 
sales department of W. R. Grace, Inc. 


The New Orleans district sales office of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corporation has been moved to 1128 
Dublin at Oak Street, New Orleans 18, La. 


OBITUARY 


J. V. Conway, western sales manager, Trans- 
portation Seating Division of Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, died October 6. 


A. G. Wilson, retired former president and co- 
founder of Hanlon & Wilson Company, Wilkin-- 
burg, Pa., died October 8. Mr. Wilson was a 
pioneer in the development of bonding and 
signaling accessories. 


Andrew B. Ledwith, advertising department, 
Union Switch & Signal—division of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, died October 4. 
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Faster eastbound freight schedules be- 


tween the Pacific Northwest, the Twin 
Cities and Chicago will become effec- 
tive Nov. 1. It’s a one-day quicker 
move, similar to the shortened sched- 
ules inaugurated three years ago for 
westbound movements. Nov. | thus 
becomes the date for one-day faster 
service over practically all western 
transcontinental routes (RA, Oct. 6, 
p. 7). 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new Jacksonville, Fla., headquarters 
of the Atlantic Coast Line were held 
last Thursday. The 15-story-plus- 
penthouse building is scheduled for 
completion in 1960. The road’s gen- 
eral offices are now in Wilmington, 
N.C. : 


Instruction by movie is ahead for II- 
linois Central operating employees. 
“The Rule Book,” an 80-minute color 
motion picture covering railroad 
rules, regulations, definitions, general 
notices and operating procedures, 
will be used in the instruction and 
examination of IC employees be- 
ginning this month. 


CNR will begin extensive testing of 


five new refrigerator cars which have 
just been delivered to that road by 
National Steel Car. Built entirely of 
aluminum, except for trucks, char- 
coal heaters, door and hatch hard- 
ware and certain safety equipment, 
the new reefers are 22.5 per cent 
lighter in weight than standard units. 
The cars were designed by CNR, 
National and Aluminum Co. of 
Canada; are the first such cars built 
in that country. 


Missouri Pacific will now advance pay- 


ment of tuition and lab fees for ap- 
proved courses in which MoPac em- 
ployees enroll at recognized schools. 
Among the courses listed: account- 
ing, business and management, eco- 
nomics, engineering and industrial, 
English, mathematics, philosophy, 
psychology and public speaking. 
MoPac feels the program will im- 
prove both corporate performance 
and employee morale. 








Chicago & North Western has paid its 


1957 property tax bill to 24 Illinois 
counties. The bill: $2,702,512.64, of 
which $2,063,180 was paid in the 
five counties where C&NW suburban 
service is operated. What kind of 
taxes does a railroad pay? In C&NW’s 
case the bill covered school taxes, 
city and village taxes, county taxes, 
sanitary district taxes, park district 
taxes, township road and bridge and 
road bond taxes, township taxes, fire 
protection taxes, forest preserve taxes, 
mosquito abatement district taxes, 
township library, airport, hospital 
and cemetery taxes. 


Iron horses of another color will be the 


result of a current Louisville & Nash- 
ville repainting program. L&N is do- 
ing away with the two-color striping 
that formerly adorned its 743 diesels, 
is substituting solid colors—dark 
blue for passenger units, black for 
others. Aim: to trim 48 hours off the 
time formerly required for repainting. 


A $100,000 study to seek a solution 


to the thorny fiscal problems of the 
New Haven’s Old Colony commuter 
line in Boston is proposed by a bill 
now before the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. Legislators supporting the bill 
point out that the $900,000 Old 
Colony subsidy approved earlier this 
year is only a temporary solution. 
The subsidy ends July 1, 1959. 


Largest forwarder facility in the 


country is Acme Fast Freight’s de- 
scription of its new 16-acre freight- 
house at Chicago. The freighthouse 
has track space to accommodate 204 
freight cars under its roof at one 
time. Loading docks will handle 286 
trucks simultaneously. Wabash pro- 
vides rail service for the terminal. 


Southern Pacific No. 4294, last of the 


cab-ahead articulated steam locomo- 
tives, has been assigned to permanent 
display in Sacramento, Calif., Rail- 
road Park next to SP No. 1—the tiny 
“C. P. Huntington.” The 4294, built 
by Baldwin in 1944, has been retired 
since March 1956. In all, SP has now 
donated some 60 locomotives (worth 
$4,000 to $7,000 each, scrap value) 
to on-line communities. 


Class I railroad employment in mid- 


September totaled 839,882—a drop 
of 15.38 per cent from September, 
1957. The September figure was 0.54 
per cent below the August figure. The 
estimate was made by the ICC’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. 





Illinois Central is expanding piggyback 


service to four additional cities— 
Monroe and West Monroe, La.; Sioux 
City, Ia.; and Omaha, Neb. At the 
same time, IC’s roster of piggyback 
equipment is being increased. Com- 
pany shops will convert 40 box cars 
to tofc flatcars. Twenty-two new tan- 
dem trailers have been acquired, 20 
more are on order. Completion of the 
current program will give IC 121 
flatcars equipped for piggyback use, 
and 153 trailers. 


The Chicago Transit Authority is plan- 


ning experiments with robot buses, 
coupled into bus trains. Among the 
possible applications: CTA might be 
able to run buses singly and with 
drivers on outlying routes, then join 
the units into a train for a robot ex- 
press trip downtown. The Cook 
county highway department has of- 
fered to provide a stretch of pave- 
ment for test runs. The driver-less op- 
eration would involve automatic en- 
forcement of spacing between bus 
trains and other vehicles—radar 
would be used to halt or deflect po- 
tential accident hazards. 


As much gross revenue from general 


traffic as it now earns from coal is 
Norfolk & Western’s 10-year goal. 
N&W’s gross for the first eight months 
trailed last year by 23 per cent. But, 
the coal-carrying N&W’s President 
Stuart T. Saunders told a two-day 
sales meeting, “our goal in the next 
decade should be to increase our mer- 
chandise traffic to at least 50 per cent 
of our total freight revenues.” Last 
year about 70 per cent of the line’s 
freight revenues came from coal and 
coke. 


Great Northern’s increasing use of re- 


flectors (at auto-headlight level) on 
its freight cars has won the praise of 
the Michigan Farm Bureau. Contend- 
ing that unlighted railroad cars con- 
stitute a menace at grade crossings, 
the bureau is urging national legisla- 
tion requiring reflectors on all freight 
cars. 


CPR mechanical employees no longer 


have to travel to U.S. locomotive 
schools for training. They now have, 
in Montreal, their own mechanical 
classroom, equipped with two panel 
boards wired to correspond to two 
types of locomotives, and a Vapor 
Clarkson steam generator in com- 
plete working order. CPR employees 
previously got their instruction at 
schools maintained by U.S. locomo- 
tive manufacturers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 14%" wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 

















Looking TRACKMOBILE 
for a job? WHITING MODEL 3-TM 
Looking Used only 8 mo, No longer needed 
for a man? ta aeu 
Use this United States Railway Equipment Co. 
space 231 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
to get 
reliable 
leads, KEEP 
results. s 
EMPLOYMENT BUYING 
OPPORTUNITIES U.S. 
SECTION 
es SAVINGS 
ailway Age 
30 Church St. T 
New York 7, N.Y. BON DS 
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For Automatic Refueling 
That FILLS TANKS FULL 


Aeroquip Diesel Fueling Unit 
| P| : ee 







z AUTOMATIC 

FUELING NOZZLE | SHUT-OFF VALVE 
L 
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FUEL TANK 














The Aeroquip Diesel Fueling Unit is designed to fill the fuel 
tank without hand topping. Premature shutoff and overflow 
are eliminated by an automatic shut-off valve, actuated by 
the fuel level set in an external float box (see diagram). 

Other features: Lightweight fueling nozzle has self-sealing 
action to prevent spillage, yet gives full flow (175-275 gpm.). 
Installation takes less than 2 man-hours on any type locomo- 
tive. Write Railroad Sales Department for full details. 
















WHAT THE STOKER MEANT TO STEAM... 
THE AEROQUIP FUELING UNIT MEANS TO DIESEL 








= \eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, VAN WERT, OHIO » WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN CANADA, U.S.A. & ABROAD 











Big Job for Lawyers 


y 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has wide latitude in regulating the 
railroads. Without any change in the 
statutes, the ICC could permit railroads 
to operate barges on the rivers, and 
trucks on the highways. It could allow 
them almost complete freedom in rate- 
making, down to the level of direct 
costs. It could take all the sting out of 
the “long and short haul” clause. 

With the need of the railroads for 
greater freedom so plain to see—why 
hasn’t the ICC loosened the handcuffs 
more than it has? 


Maybe the answer to this question is that the 
ICC hasn’t been asked—with sufficient evidence, 
eloquence and frequency. 

Professor Ernest Williams of Columbia Uni- 
versity gave it as his opinion recently that it hasn’t 
been the wording of the law that has sometimes 
led the ICC to hold a rate “umbrella” over the 
trucks. The letter of the law has given the ICC 
latitude in these cases. This latitude has often been 
used against the railroads. The reason is that the 
railroads have not always submitted evidence 
conclusive enough to induce a contrary opinion. 
They have not invariably shown why the rates 
they seek to make are economically sound and in 
the public interest. 

This paper knows the ability and zeal of too 
many railroad lawyers to suspect them of inat- 
tention to such opportunities. Lawyers have been 
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telling us for a long time that there may be 
“remedies” to many railroad difficulties in ex- 
isting law—if only these remedies were diligently 
sought out and pressed. But pursuit of these 
remedies means a lot of work, and how many 
railroad law departments have staff to spare? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is made 
up of human beings—not supermen. When they 
come on the job, few of them know much about 
their duties. In such circumstances, the easy and 
natural course is to “follow the precedents.” And 
the precedents are handed down from an era of 
railroad monopoly—many of them ruinously un- 
fitted to present-day conditions. 

To persuade the ICC to use its power over the 
railroads constructively, rather than repressively, 
a big job of “educating the Commission” is 
needed. The ICC does not appear to resent such 
“education.” It has, indeed, often asked for it. 

Many of the ICC’s powers are so indefinite, 
and yet so broad, that they make the Commis- 
sion more of a “transportation legislature” than 
a court. For example, the ICC has the power to 
classify railroad employees—separating the jobs 
that are managerial from the rank and file. 

There was published an article on “management 
unionism” in the July issue of Industrial & Labor 
Relations Review. In this article it is reported 
that the ICC has used its power to put the great 
bulk of professional specialists, and supervisors 
below the rank of superintendents, in the “em- 
ployee” category. Thus, they are subjected to 
unionization. It is precedent—not the letter of the 
law or adherence to a particular theory—that led 
the ICC to persist in this questionable course. 

The ICC tends to behave like a court, but it 
has almost enough freedom of action to allow it 
to function also as a legislature. It could keep its 
behavior in line with changing economic develop- 
ments, a lot closer than it does. 


NOT JUST A “NECESSARY EVIL”: Baiting lawyers is a favorite sport in most 
industries, including railroads. But the only valid complaint about most railroad 
lawyers is that there are not enough of them. A good rate man—or labor relations 
man, or financial man, or cost analyst—is doubly effective if he has an able lawyer 
to absorb his significant knowledge and present it to commissions, courts and legis- 
latures. Railroaders should seek and welcome the aid of more such allies. 
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seINCORPORATED eee -tne entrs peed Ce vice - 
Sustain Structure 


PROVIDE INTERLOCKED CORNERS 
AND ONE MAN OPERATION 


Drop End Locks 
and 
End Balancers 


THE WINE RAILWAY APPLIANCE COMPANY 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 











For 
ANY cic Job 


GRS Offers 





SYNCROSCAN 


The only electronic cTc. Gives speed and 
capacity unmatched by any other system. 
Especially suited for major installations 
including massive interlocking consolidations. 





TYPE K SYSTEM 


An all-relay coded system that has proved 
itself in scores of installations. For the 
average cTc installation, and for simplified 
cTc in light-traffic territory. 





TRAFFIC MASTER 


The new design of control office equipment 
that enables one operator to handle more 
traffic than ever possible before—by 
simply pushing a few buttons. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY bdeaog rene ol 
best suited to your needs. 
SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
















